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Dependable School Scissors 
For All Grades 


Made Especially for School Use 


Each Pair receives individual care and 
inspection to ensure 
Easy Running and 
Smooth Cutting 
Scissors for the 
School Children. 


SHARP AND 
DURABLE 
CUTTING 

BLADES 


POPULAR 
PRICED LINES 


Acme-Super 
Quality Cast 
Scissors, with car- 
bonized cutting 
blades, in several 
models and sizes. 


STEEL 
SCISSORS 


Made by hot and 
cold forged 
processes. 

Medium and low 


WE 
ALSO 
MAKE 

TEACHERS 
SHEARS 


priced qualities. 


THE ACME SHEAR CO. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


Famous Since 1876 


OUR AMERICA 


New timely — constructive — emphasizing Patriotism through 
pictorial visualization of events and personalities which typify the 


spirit of America - 


-a portfolio containing sixteen plates of outline pictures for 
copying and coloring. Each bears a caption to use as title of a 
story to be written as composition or told orally. 

This economical series of plates is an excellent source of 
drawing, coloring, composition, and historical event study for a 


sixteen weeks’ period. Size of plates 813 x 11 inches. 


Price, postpaid, 40c 


- . » the Art Appreciation portfolios of the National 
A at I ON COWL Art Society as used by them in connection with their 
, 


Nation-wide radio program, ‘‘Art for Your Sake.”’ 


Each portfolio 


approximately 11” 


DUTCH VILLAGE 
CUT-OUT 


A project of Old Holland, 
faithful in detail, beauti- 


ful in design _ 


Straight line picture cut-outs, simpie to make, for 
use on sand table, as story illustration or teaching of 


geography. 


Eight sheets of designs, featuring the life and hab- 
its of Holland Dutch—¢giving an accurate idea of the 


dress, customs, industries, etc. 


Cut-out figures in- 


clude windmills, peasants dressed in native costume, 


houses, trees, geese, cows, etc. 


Directions for cutting, coloring and mounting. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


contains sixteen magnificent 


x14”. The48 Masterpieces in the three portfolios com- 


repre mductions, 


BRT fe U - ae prise a history of painting from the Renaissance dow nto the present day | 
: I} | With complete text of Art Appreciation lessons for the pictures, with 
g / biographical essay on the life of each artist, as well as critical comments | 
/ on the technique of each. 


PORTFOLIO 1: 


PORTFOLIO 2: 


PORTFOLIO 3: 


American— Twentieth Century; Italian Renaissance; Renais- 


sance in Northern Europe; Baroque Painting 
The Netherlands; English Painting; 


cism and Romanticism 


French Rococo: ( lassi- 


Realism and Impressionism ; Post-Impressionism ; European 


Twentieth Century ; Contemporary American 
Price, each portfolio 


MILTON BRADLEY CO. 


$1.00 postpaid 


Springfield, Mass. 
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Periodical 


COMPLETE 
UNITS OF WORK 
SCRAP BOOKS 
PICTORIAL MAPS 
CRAFTS 

POSTERS, ETC. 


SOURCE MAPS AND 
PROJECTS * HEALTH 


BOOK COVERS 
AND PROJECTS 
e 
SEASONAL 
MATERIAL 


JUNIOR ARTS and ACTIVITIES 


The IDEA MAGAZINE FOR 
ALL ELEMENTARY GRADES 


ACCLAIMED by teachers as JUNIOR ARTS AND THE 


the most stimulating and prac- ¥ 
tically helpful teachers’ publica- this ond 
tion available at such a small support now more than ever. 


cost. Each issue is chock-full We have pledged ourselves to 


of articles improve this magazine and pub- 
social studies, music, health, 

safety, games, reading, spelling. lish the kind of material that you 
nature study, and character build- want and need in these times. 


ing. Order it today. You risk We will bring you more projects 
nothing. If you are not entirely in Democracy, Patriotism. and 
satisfied, we shall cancel your ai ; 
subscription and refund your full Defense. Our aims have been 
remittance. set high! 


LAST CHANCE to subscribe for this fine magazine at only $2.00 for 
ten issues. The price has been increased to $3.00 but if you mail the 
coupon at once we shall accept your order at the old price of $2.00. 


SPECIAL OFFER—Get acquainted with Junior Arts and Activities. 
Know this book and be sure. Send only 25¢ and we will rush you 2 
recent copies by parcel post—prepaid. These issues will be as interest- 
ing and useful now as in the month of publication. Send the coupon 
today. This offer expires April 30, 1942. 


YVONNE ALTMANN 
Kindergarten Dir., Oshkosh, Wis. 


Miss Altmann is a regular contributor 
of practical, inspiring projects and 
articles for kindergarten and the primary 
grades. She is one of the many modern 
educators whose contributions help to 
make Junior Arts and Activities out- 
standing in its field. 


JUNIOR ARTS and ACTIVITIES 
740 Rush St., Chicago 


[] Please enter my subscription at $2.00 subject to your guarantee. 
(] Please rush me the two recent copies for 25c prepaid. 


I am enclosing $ 


Name 
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The perfect medium 
for 
Easel Poster Work 


BRADLEY 
ART 
COLORS 


A poster paint, in powder form, 
which dries with a dull, satiny 
luster, free from streaks. 
EconomIcaL To UseE—a pint can 
making from one to two quarts of 
color. 
BLENDs PERFECTLY—one color 
with another. 
Brab ey Art Covors are adapted 
to many phases of art education. 
They are perfect for borders and 
friezes, scenery, and all art proj- 
ects of large area proportions. 
Twenty-four artistic colors. 
Send for color card. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO. 


Springfield, Mass. 


Published monthly (except July and 
August) by MILTON BRADLEY 
COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. Edito- 
rial and Executive Offices, 74 Park 
Street. Published on the 10th of the 
month previous to the date it bears. 
Send all manuscripts to AMERICAN 
CHILDHOOD, Springfield, Mass. 


Entered as Second-Class Mail 
Matter February 1, 1942, atthe 
Post Office at Springfield, 
Mass., under the Act of Con- 
gress March 3, 1897. 


COPYRIGHT, 1942, BY MIL- 
TON BRADLEY COMPANY. 
ALL RIGHTS RESERVED. 


All contributions must be mailed on 
the full responsibility of the sender, and 
should be accompanied by a stamped and 
self-addressed envelope if their return 
is desired. 


30c A COPY $2.50 A 
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AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


LESSONS IN 
SOCIAL STUDIES 


ALICE HANTHORN 


Principal, Oliver Hazard Perry School, Cleveland, Ohio 


We are planning our gardens. 


Everyone will raise a garden this 
year. 


We will raise a defense garden. 


It will have many vegetables. 


We will work hard in our defense : 
garden. 


We want some flowers, too. Sy’ AAS 
We will write for seed catalogs. \\= 
Everyone will write a letter. 
The best letter will be sent. 


SOMETHING TO DO 


1. Writing for Catalogs 


Children enjoy writing letters when there is a real situation requiring a letter. Everyone 
should enter into the discussion in planning the letter and suggesting sentences. As the teacher 
writes the sentences on the blackboard all should make a copy. Be sure the best one is chosen by 
class vote, placed in the envelope by a child, stamped and if possible mailed by a child. 


2. Selecting Suitable Seeds 


Discussion of vegetables children can raise. Badishes, lettuce, onions and tomatoes are 
the most easily raised and bring the best returns. The language periods for several days should 
focus about the selection of suitable vegetables and hardy flowers such as zinnias, marigolds, 
phlox, pansies, nasturtiums and snapdragons. A chart with the name plainly written beneath 
the illustration of each of these flowers will help identify them. 


RIDDLES 
WHAT AM I? WHAT AM I? 


- I am like a book. I am purple and yellow. 


I have bright pictures. I have a little face. 

I tell about my pictures. I grow on a short stem. 

Boys and girls order seeds from me. I bloom early in May. 
What am I? What am I? 
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LESSONS IN SOCIAL STUDIES 


ALICE HANTHORN 
GARDEN TOOLS (Reading Lesson) 


We shall need tools for our garden. 


We need a hoe. r. 
It must be sharp, but not too sharp. 
Fred’s father is a good gardener. 
He will show us how to use a hoe. : 
We shall need a rake. 
The points of the rake must not be too 
sharp. 
We shall need a trowel. 
It must have a good handle. LP 


We want good, safe tools. ( 
We shall be good gardeners. WY 


SOMETHING TO LEARN 
1. Study of Tools 


Make a simple study of tools. Compare clam shells and crooked sticks used by the Indians 
with the modern tools. Have the children examine actual tools. Put the names of common 


garden tools on the blackboard and on charts with pictures. Any hardware store will give the 
class a catalog showing tools. 


2. Dramatization of the Use of Tools 


Care must be taken in the handling of tools. Emphasize the fact that careful Americans use 


tools correctly. It will help much if some good gardener will come before the class and illustrate 
the use of tools. If possible, take a trip to a neighboring garden to watch gardeners at work. 
Later at school the children can pantomime the use of tools for the class to guess the tool described. 


STORY HOUR 


A bright new trowel stood on the counter in the hardware store. 


Its blade was a clean steel 
color. 


Its handle was bright red. The sun shone warm and bright outside. 


“Just the day for making a garden,” thought the trowel. 


“T am a good strong trowel. I 
want to get to work.”’ 


A small school boy came into the store. He walked past the baseballs. 


He walked past the 
box of marbles. He went right up to the counter of garden tools. 


“T am going to have a school garden,” he said. “‘I need a good trowel.”’ 


Let the class finish the story and illustrate it. 
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LESSONS IN SOCIAL STUDIES 


ALICE HANTHORN 


OUR GARDEN CLUB 
(Reading Lesson) 


We shall have a garden club. 
We shall choose a president. 
Our president will call our meeting. 
We shall need a secretary. 
Our secretary will write the minutes. 
We all want to be members. 
We have work to do. 
We must plan a garden. 
We must order our seeds. 
Next September we shall have a flower 


show. 


SOMETHING TO DO 


Organize a Garden Club. Help the children start their club by adopting a few simple rules. 
Emphasize the need of voting for the best person regardless of friendship. 


Plan a defense garden. While it is true that children cannot raise vegetables extensively, 
they should do what they can to raise a good garden. They will be more willing to eat 
vegetables cheerfully if they have had some part in raising them. 


Plan for a flower bed sponsored by the garden club. Send a committee to the Principal 
asking for a space on the school ground—along some walk or along one side of the school. 


Plan for a Flower Show. Discuss what a flower show is and how they are set up._ Bring in 
ribbons won by parents at a flower show. Decide what color ribbon your club will use and 
how many will be used. 


Visit a neighbor’s yard where there is planting of seeds. Many mothers will be glad to co- 
operate with a flower club. Often members of an adult flower club enjoy meeting with a 
school club. 


Study soil. Make a simple study of soil. Plant beans in sand, in humus, in good top soil. 
Encourage children to observe the way water sinks into each type of soil. Watch for seed 
germination. 
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LESSONS IN SOCIAL STUDIES 


ALICE HANTHORN 
OUR DEFENSE GARDENS (Reading Lesson) 


\ 


We want fresh vegetables to eat. 
Some are leafy vegetables. | 
They are cabbage, lettuce and spinach. 
Some are root vegetables. 


They are carrots, radishes, turnips and 
potatoes. 


We like to eat some vegetables raw. 
We like to eat cooked vegetables, too. 


Some of us have vegetable gardens at 
home. 


American boys and girls eat many vege- 
tables. 


American children are healthy. 


SOMETHING TO DO 
1. Charts of Vegetables 


Leaf vegetables. Bring in pictures of leaf vegetables—cabbage, lettuce, spinach, etc. 
Mount on chart with names printed under each picture. 
Root vegetable chart—onion, radish, beet, turnip, carrot, potato. ° 


Chart vegetables that grow above ground—peas, beans, tomatoes, squash, cucumber, corn. 
Chart vegetables which are raised for the stem—asparagus. 


Chart vegetables which are raised for the blossom—brussel sprouts. 
2. Value of Vegetables 


Plan lessons telling the food value of leaf vegetables, the sunshine stored in the leaves, etc. 


If there is a cafeteria in your school ask the teacher to visit the class and tell the value of 
vegetables. A school nurse can help, too. 


3. Personal Record Card 


Have each child keep a record of the vegetables eaten during the week. At the end of the 


week list on the board the variety and the food value. It is wise to have the mothers check the 
accuracy of the cards. 


WHO KNOWS THE ANSWERS? 


1. John raised radishes to sell. He sold two bunches at 5 cents each. How 
much did he make? 


2. Frank sold onions at 4 cents a bunch. One lady bought 3 bunches How 
much money did Frank make? 


3. Mary raised 4 large pumpkins and 5 little pumpkins. How many pump- 
kins did Mary grow? 
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PICTURE STUDY PLANS 
The Spiny Porcupine 


ZETA I. BROWN 


Elementary Supervisor, Warwick, Rhode Island 


The following questions may serve such needs as: encouraging the shy child to talk, helping to 
develop sentence sense, and aiding the teacher in discovering the interests, needs, and back- 
ground of the individuals in her class. 


GRADES I and II 


Do you know the name of this animal? 

See how prickly his back looks. Do you know why it looks that way? 

What do you suppose the porcupine is doing in the tree? 

Do you know how porcupines protect themselves from their enemies? 

Do you know what porcupines like to eat? 

Sometimes porcupines are destructive. Do you know in what way they are destructive? 
Look at the bark and leaves of the tree. Do you know what kind of tree it is? 

Why do you suppose some of the branches have leaves and other branches do not? 
Notice carefully the claws of the porcupine. Why do you suppose they are shaped like that? 
What do you think the porcupine is looking at? 

Do you think he knew that his picture was being taken? What makes you think so? 
The porcupine has another name which begins with “h.”” Do you know what it is? 


The porcupine’s back is thickly covered with long hair and quills. Why do you suppose he has 
both hair and quills? 


What is the difference between a bird’s quill and a porcupine’s quill? 
Do you know what color a porcupine is? 


Have you ever seen a porcupine? [If so, tell your classmates about the one which you saw. 
Porcupines do not need to run when chased by a dog. Do you know why? 

Do you know where porcupines have their homes? 

This porcupine seems to be about the size of what other animals? 

Name other animals that climb trees. 


THINGS TO DO 


Tell one way in which a porcupine is different from all other animals. 


Fill in the blanks below with words which make a rhyme: 
Mr. Porcupine likes to climb tall trees, 
I wonder what it is that he ........ ? 


He sits in the treetop so very still, 
He does not wiggle even a 


If he sees an enemy coming his way, 
He does not run. He knows he can 

But the enemy runs away with alarm, 
While the porcupine’s quills protect him from 
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PICTURE STUDY PLANS—Continued 


GRADES III and IV 
THE ANIMAL WITH THE SPINY BACK 


The porcupine family is a slow-moving, rather stupid class of animals which live in trees 
and on the ground. In spite of their dull-witted nature they are seldom killed by other animals 
because of the protection which Mother Nature has given them. Their body has a protective 
covering of strong, stiff quills, mixed with coarse hair on the back and sides. These quills are 
very sharp and have tiny barbs on the ends which are something like fishhooks. Usually the 
quills lie down smoothly on the porcupine’s back, but when the animal is excited they stand 
sharply on end. That is the time when all enemies should beware. It is sometimes said that 
porcupines shoot their quills at their enemies, but that is not true. Do not ever believe such a 
story. The quills do come out of the porcupine’s body very easily whenever they are touched, 
but they cannot be shot out. 

The most common species of American porcupine lives in Canada and northeastern United 
States. They live in hollow logs or in crevices in the rocks. They climb trees easily and feed 
on the green bark and twigs. You can see by looking at the picture what one porcupine can do to 
atree. He sometimes stays in one tree until he has completely stripped it of all bark. They are 
destructive in other ways also. They like to prowl around hunting camps and eat scraps of old 
leather; salty, greasy boards; and other such delicate titbits. If they become curious about the 
inside of a hunting camp, they do not need a key for the door. They just get busy with their 
sharp teeth and gnaw a new doorway for themselves. If they find anything that smells at all 
palatable on the inside, they simply help themselves. 

A porcupine moves so slowly it is easily killed by man with a gun or witha heavy club. But 
animals that attack the porcupine usually suffer the losing side of the battle. It is the nature of 
most animals to attack with their teeth and claws. Therefore, whatever animal attacks the 
porcupine gets his mouth and paws filled with sharp quills. Then he cannot walk, nor eat, without 
suffering intense pain. The small barbs on the ends of the quills pull them deeper and deeper 
into the flesh of the animal. It has no way of getting rid of the quills and sometimes dies as a 
result of his attack upon the spiny-backed creature. 

From a safe distance the porcupine is an attractive animal to look at. He is about thirty 
inches long, including the six-inch tail, and has yellowish-white spines from two to three inches 
in length. These spines, mixed with the black hair, make him look as if he were dressed in a 
black and white coat. Large porcupines weigh as much as twenty-five to thirty pounds. The 
feet of the porcupine are interesting. He has four front toes and four hind toes. The hind foot 
has a fleshy pad on the inner side of the foot which helps the porcupine to climb trees. He can 
firmly grasp boughs and other objects between his toes and the fleshy pad as a person can grasp 
with his hand. 

White men who have tasted porcupine meat do not care much for the taste of it, but Indians 
enjoy a dinner of roasted porcupine. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR YOUR SCRAPBOOK 


Paste one of the small pictures of the porcupine in your scrapbook. Under your picture write a 
true statement about the porcupine shooting his quills. 


List interesting facts about the porcupine which you wish to remember. 


TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 


The porcupine isa mammal. Because of this fact, can you tell four characteristics of the porcu- 


pine? If not, refer to the last October issue of this magazine and re-read the story of 
mammals. 


How could one protect a hunting camp from damage by porcupine? 
How can quills be removed from a person or from a dog’s mouth? 
Do you know of other animals that gnaw wood? 


The animal whose picture will be in this magazine next month has a face which is human- 


like, and arms which are so long the fingers touch the ground when the animal stands upright. 
Can you guess what it is? 
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Elementary Science Lesson 


ZETA I. BROWN 


Elementary Supervisor, Warwick, Rhode Island 
Plants with Seeds 


Just as scientists have divided animals into groups, such as mammals, reptiles, insects, fish, 
birds, and so forth, they have also divided plants into groups. There are two chief classifications; 
plants with seeds and plants without seeds. The larger group of plants are those with seeds. 
This group contains many thousands of kinds of seed-producing plants, which include trees, 
grasses, vegetables, and plants which are grown for their beautiful flowers. Everyone enjoys 
beautiful flowers and many people grow them in gardens just for their beauty. But flowers 
really have very important work to do for the plant. They make the seeds from, which more 
plants will grow. 


Of course you have looked at and admired many flowers, but have you ever examined one 
carefully? Do you know the different parts of a flower? No two varieties of plants have the 
same kinds of blossoms, but every blossom has parts that are similar. Boys and girls are some- 
thing like flowers. Every boy and girl has a face, but there are no two faces just exactly alike, 
although every face has parts that are similar. Beginning with the outside of the flower there is a 
ring of sepals which are usually green. They form a little cup in which the petals sit. The petals 
are the beautifully colored parts of the flower. There may be only a few, or there may be many. 
They may be large or small, long or short, round or slender, but they are the part of the flower 
which attracts our attention. 


Now let us peek inside a large flower. There seem to be many tiny, interesting things. If 
we use a magnifying glass it will help us to locate the pistil in the very center. Around the pistil 
we may see several stamens. The stamens and pistil are the most important parts of a flower. 
Each stamen is covered with yellow dust which is called pollen. When a grain of the yellow pollen 
gets to the pistil, the pollen begins to grow. Then the new seeds begin to form in the thick part 
of the flower at the bottom of the pistil. The seeds grow larger and larger which causes the seed 
pod to swell. The petals drop off the flower, and the seeds begin to ripen. Finally the seed pod 
begins to dry and crack open. That gives the seeds a chance to escape and fall on the ground, or 
be gathered by people who wish to plant the seeds in new places. 


Certain kinds of trees have seeds which do not have flowers. The evergreen trees are in this 
group. The seeds of the evergreen trees form inside the cones. You have probably seen pine or 
fir cones growing on the trees. You may have tried to gather some of the cones with your bare 
hands and found them very prickly. The prickles are Mother Nature’s way of protecting the seeds 
of these trees from robbers. 
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Plants work very hard to form new seeds, but after they are formed some way must be pro- 
vided for scattering them about the land. Mother Nature has taken care of that, too. Certain 
seeds have wings and are carried about by the wind. Plants which grow near brooks, rivers, and 
lakes drop many of their seeds on to the water. Then if the water is running, the seeds may be 
carried many miles to a place where they will grow into new plants. Birds scatter seeds that are 
inside fruits and berries that they eat. Other seeds have little hooks or prongs which attach 
themselves to the coats of animals and the clothing of people. In this way they are carried some- 
times many miles before they finally drop to the ground. 

One of the most interesting ways of scattering seeds which Mother Nature has planned is that 
of “‘shooting”’ seeds. Certain plants like the violet and pansy have seedpods which slowly con- 
tract and pinch the seeds so hard that they suddenly shoot out some distance from the plant. 
Other seedpods split open and twist their seeds out. Peas and beans do this if they are allowed 
to dry on the plant. 

Man intentionally scatters many seeds each year. He plants vegetables, flowers, and fruits 
with seeds which have been made by just the kinds of plants he likes best. 

Next month you may read a story in this magazine about plants without seeds. How do you 
suppose new plants can grow if the old ones do not make seeds? 


TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 


Can you think of seeds which are scattered by the wind? 

Name different vegetables which have blossoms. 

Name different grasses which have blossoms. 

Do you know ways in which pollen is carried from one plant to another? 


THINGS TO DO 


Make a collection of various kinds of seeds. Label each variety. If possible, list different ways 
in which each kind of seed is scattered. 
Bring to class early spring flowers; locate the sepals, petals, pistil, and stamens. 
Bring to class cones from different evergreen trees. See if you can locate any of the seeds. Be 
sure to get the ripe cones. 
Pictures: 
Showing sepals, petals, pistil and stamens 
Pine cone with prickles 
Seeds scattered by wind: 
maple 
dandelion 
Seeds with prongs: 
burdock 
Spanish needle (or others) 


SEED EXPOSED 


SEED OF 


THE WITCH-HAZEL HAS 
HARD-SHELLED FRUITS 
WHICH SHOOT OUT THEIR 
SEEDS LIKE BULLETS FROM 
A GUN. 


DANDELION 


TRAVELLER'S JOY 
YY \ W (CLEMATIS VIRGINIANA) 
SEED OF y 
BUR-MARIGOLD 
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A Visit to China 


A Blackboard Journey 


FLORA 


M.:; ALLEN tinkled her little 
silver bell, then waited until the 
children found their seats in class. 
It was “Travel Hour” and as usual 
their journey was a secret. No one 
but Miss Allen knew where the 
blackboard would take them today. 

Ned raised his hand to ask where 
they were going, but Mabel said, 
“Wait, Miss Allen will tell us.” 

Miss Allen turned to the board 


and wrote something on it. All the 
children laughed. ‘‘China,” they 
said. ‘‘We’re going to China.” 


“Yes, you are right, we are going 
to China today. Many years ago 
when Columbus discovered America, 
China had another name. It was 
called Cathay. 

“Areweready? First we will take 
a long train ride across our United 
States from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific Ocean. Now we will take 
this large steamer and travel west 
on the Pacific Ocean until we reach 
the lands that are called the ‘Far 
East.’ That sounds strange; doesn’t 
it? Before America was discovered 
people thought that when they 
traveled east from Europe and 
reached Asia, that they had reached 
the end of the world. Now we know 
we can travel either east or west to 
reach the Far East countries. 

“Our steamer is landing at Shang- 
hai. Keep together as we walk 
down the gangplank. I will ask 
this man if he can furnish us a guide 
to take us through China. Yes, he 


says there is a young Chinese man 
here who has been to school in 
England and can talk English. He 
also knows and loves his own country 
and will be glad to show it to us. 
‘Good morn- 


His name is Li Wing. 


C. RUE 


ing, Li Wing; we are glad you are 
going to be our guide.’ 

“Li Wing has learned many things 
from his schooling in England, but his 
politeness he learned from his own 
parents in China. Chinese children 
are always very courteous. He 
dresses like the English people, but 
he looks very different from us. His 
skin is yellow, his hair is straight 
and black, and his eyes slant upward 
at the ends. I suppose we look as 
strange to him as he does to us. 
Many years ago all Chinese men 
wore long pigtails called queues and 
the Chinese women, even the work- 
ing class, had their feet bound when 
they were babies. This kept them 
small, for small feet was a sign of 
beauty. 

“Li Wing is telling us that while 
we are here in Shanghai he would 
like us to meet his uncle and aunt 
and cousin. They live on a house 
boat all the year around. Here isa 
picture of their house boat. Li 
says there are more boats in China 
than in any other country in the 
world. His uncle carries freight 
on his boat. He has cotton and 
bamboo and oil on it today. 

“Sing Wing and his wife and their 
little boy are greeting us but they 
cannot talk English, so Li has to 
tell us what they are saying. Here 
is a picture of Sing Wing’s little 
boy. Now Sing Wing is starting 
his boat, he is pushing it away from 
the bank with a long pole, but when 
he gets out in the middle of the 
canal he will pull a rope that is 
fastened to an oar and the oar will 
swing sideways and propel the boat. 

“There are a great many canals 
in China; that is why there are so 


HOUSE-BOAT 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


Here is another kind 


many boats. 
of boat called a Chinese Junk with 
two queer shaped sails. 

“Li says it is lunch time and 
perhaps we would like to stop in 


this little restaurant. Are you go- 
ing to try to use chopsticks to eat 
your rice, Marvin? Li is showing 
us how to do it. It looks very easy 
but I think I will use this fork. 
This tea is delicious. Li says it 
should be for this restaurant uses 
the very best tea. The best tea 
leaves are those that grow close to 
the stem. The tea planters keep 
them separate from the others. 

*‘"No, Mabel, I’m sorry, there is 
no milk. China has no room for 
cows so, of course, they do not have 
milk or butter, but this rice is the 
best I have ever eaten. 

“Li says that if we were here at 
New Year’s we could have a real 
feast of chu-po-po, that is, pork 
and vegetables. They do not have 
much meat in China because, as Li 
tells us, there is not enough room to 
raise animals. 

“See how narrow the streets are; 
some are only two or three feet wide. 
Since there are so few horses, there 
is little need for wagons. The men 
are the burden bearers. The Chi- 
nese coolie acts as a draft horse and 
also pulls the jinricksha, which is a 
light bamboo carriage. Chinese 
ladies nearly always ride and many 
of the richer men. Of course in 
main parts of the big cities there are 
wider roads for automobiles. 

“Look at those children; I wonder 
what they are doing! Li is laughing; 
he says he has often played that 
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game. Mabel has guessed that it 
is ‘hop scotch.’ Perhaps that game 
originated in China. 

“Li says we must visit the market 
place and see some of the beautiful 
things that are made by Chinese 
men and women. Listen, what is 
that; do you hear it? It sounds 
like music. Li says it is music. 
The merchants have a tuneful little 
chant that they use as they sell their 
wares. They sing as they sell their 
peanuts or embroidery or silks or 
carved ivory ornaments. Listen, 
this man is chanting as he counts 
his money. They are a fine, brave 
people for they sing today among 
themselves even though their coun- 
try is at war. 

“Li says he would like to take us 
to Canton, which is south of Shang- 
hai. We will pile in this train which 
will not go as fast as our trains do, 
so we will easily be able to see some 
of the great rice-growing fields. 
How bright and green they look. 
The Chinese are proud of their 
beautiful fields of rice, but they work 
very hard, first to plant them and 
then to keep them growing. They 
need a great deal of water and in 
some places the water has to be 
carried up to them by means of 
water wheels and buckets. The 
power is furnished by coolies or 
water buffaloes. 

“There is a Chinese farmer on 
his way home from work. A big 
water buffalo is pulling his wagon. 
We can hear the high, broad, wooden 
wheels squeak from here. 

“Li is pointing out the edge of a 
great teak forest in the distance. 
Much of China’s and India’s wealth 
comes from their teak wood forests. 
There are comparitively few trees 
in the eastern part of China because 
of their lack of room. 

“That looks like a forest of sticks 
over there, Ned. Ask Li to tell us 
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what it is. Li says it is bamboo. 
Bamboo is about the most useful 
thing that a Chinese man can grow. 
The hard, jointed stems are used 
for their houses, their boats, fishing 
rods, bows and arrows, mats, canes, 
parasols and musical instruments. 
They even eat certain parts of it 
when rice is scarce. 

‘Here is Canton and what is this 
coming up the street? Li says it is 
a parade. The men look like giants, 
but I see they are walking on stilts 
and are dressed very fantastically. 

‘Here is another canal. Perhaps 
Li can tell us what that man is doing; 
he has a half dozen big birds sitting 
on the edge of his boat. He says 
the birds are cormorants and they 
help the fisherman catch fish. Let 
us stand here and watch. There, a 
bird just dove in and brought back 
a fish. Li says the bird would like 
to eat the fish, only the fisherman 
has tied a string around the bird’s 
neck so he cannot swallow the fish. 

**Do you want your hair cut, Ned? 
A barber is coming our way. Or 
perhaps you would like to have a 
tooth pulled out. Here comes a 
dentist with large forceps. He 


To Make 
Mr. Chinaman 


Draw the eyes, eyebrows, nose 
and hair with black crayon or ink. 


Draw the mouth with red crayon. 


Braid three strands of black wool 
together for the pigtail. Stick it 
on the top of the egg with glue. 


If you wish the egg to stand up, 
make a small collar out of heavy 
paper. Measure collar so that it 
fits around egg under mouth, and 
paste ends of paper together. 


will be glad to pull all your teeth out 
and will not charge you very much. 


‘‘And now before we leave China 
will you tell us what those queer 
baskets are, Li? That man is telling 
us about them in song, but we can- 
not understand him. 


“Li is smiling at us. He says 
the man is telling us we should get 
a fire basket to put under our coats 
to keep us warm when the cold 
weather comes. 


“We are glad it is warm weather 
and we do not need a fire basket. 
‘‘Now our travel hour is over and 


we will say good-bye to China and 
to Li. 


“Since this is the Easter month 
I think we will each paint an Easter 
egg to tuck in someone’s basket, 
perhaps a little brother’s or sister’s, 
and to help us remember our trip 
to China we will make our Easter 
egg look like this.” 
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Act I 


ScENE 1: In the schoolroom. 


CHARACTERS: 
JOHNNY Mary HARRY 
HAZEL BoBBY MuRIEL 


Time: After school. 


(As scene opens the children are having a com- 
mittee meeting to plan for an assembly program.) 


JoHNNyY: Come on, everybody, put on your thinking 
caps—give us some ideas. Friday will be here before 
we know it and we’ve got to plan the program. 


Mary: It makes me sick—we’re always put on a 
committee where we have to work. I for one am getting 
tired of it. 


Harry: Same here. I’d lots rather be out playing 
with the gang. 


Haze.:I think Miss Johnson just picks on us. 
We’re always chosen when there’s work, but we’re 
never given easy jobs to do. 


Bossy: I’d resign if I dared! I hate this school 
anyway. 


MuRIE-: I do, too—it will be the happiest day of my 
life when I get out of here. 


JOHNNY: Well, now, we’ve all said how we feel. 
Let’s put on a dry old program and it will serve them 
right. Each one of you pick out a dry speech from 
some old history book and we’ll show ’em! 


Mary: Good idea, Johnny, and I guess we’ll never 
have to be on any old committee again. 


Harry: Well, now, that’s settled! I’m going— 
I’ve got to do an old errand for my mother! I’m always 
the goat. 


(The children then prepare to leave, looking 
very grumpy and unhappy.) 


ScENE 2: On the playground the next day. 
CHARACTERS: Same. 


(Jonnny, Harry and Bossy are standing together 
talking.) 


Jounny: And so I said to Miss Johnson, “Why 
should I play with that gang, they never give me a 
break!” I told my father on them and I bet he’ll get 
after that Jimmie. 


Harry: And that Tommy hit me and hurt me, too. 
He told the others I was a sorehead and they all jumped 
on me. What chance did I have with everybody 
against me? 


Bossy: I told the teacher on that gang and then 
they all began calling me names. 


Jounny: Well, I guess, fellows, we’d better just 
stick together; I don’t care for any of the rest. 


Harry: Yeah, but what fun is there with just the 


Be a Good Sport 


CAROLYN TOWLE 


AMERICAN 


CHILDHOOD 


three of us! You two aren’t so hot when it comes to 
playing any real games. 


Bossy: Oh, is that so? Well if I told you two what 
my folks said about you last night, you wouldn’t like 
it much! 


JOHNNY: Go on, you babies, I don’t need to stick 
with you, so there! 


(He walks off. The other two glare at each 
other and then leave in opposite directions. As 
they leave Mary, HazEL and MurIiEt enter.) 


Mary: I won’t play with such tattle-tellers. That 
Shirley told the teacher I hit her on the head and I 
didn’t. I just put my foot out and she tripped! 
How did I know she was going to land on her old head! 


Haze -: Shirley isn’t so bad as Grace, though—she 
told Helen my ring only cost 10 cents! And I paid 25 
cents for it and my sister can tell her so, for she was 
with me! 


MuRrieE-: The children here are too fresh and I’m 
going to ask my father if he won’t move right away 
from this horrid place tomorrow! 


(The girls g0 off the stage sputtering away to 
each other.) 


Act II 
ScENE I: In the schoolroom. 
CHARACTERS: 
All in Act I 
RuTH TOMMY CHARLES 
BETTY LOUISE LILLIAN 


Time: After school. 


(As the scene opens the children are having a 
committee meeting to plan another Friday pro- 
gram.) 


Rutu: Miss Johnson said that this is the last chance 
our class has to plan a program for Fridays. If we 
don’t have a good one there’ll be no more assemblies. 


CHARLEs: She also said, remember, that after that 
last terrible one those poor sports handed out, that she 
wanted to see some good class spirit around here. 


Louise: That’s an idea! Charles, let’s have the 
subject of our program ‘‘A Good Sport!’’ 


Tommy: We could each give our idea of a good sport 
and maybe it would help our school to be a better one. 


Betty: Let’s have all our ideas in rhyme—the 
children might remember it better. 


LILLIAN: We can each take a different angle—I can 
hardly wait to start! 


Rutn: A rehearsal tomorrow to see how it works out— 
then that’s all today. Good luck, everybody, let’s go. 


(They all g0 out humming, ‘‘For He’s a Jolly 
Good Fellow.’’) 


ScENE 2: The Friday Assembly. In the school 
assembly room. 
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CHARACTERS: Same as in Act II. 


RuTH: 


We welcome you to our program today, 

We hope you'll like what we have to say. 

To be a good sport is our subject, you'll see, 
And to be a good sport, we hope you will be! 


CHARLES: 


You can be a good sport on the playground each day, 
If you listen carefully to what I now say: 

Don’t always feel that you must be “‘it,”’ 

If you are not chosen, don’t think you must hit! 

You won’t be a sport throwing stones when you’re mad. 
Losing tempers on playgrounds—results will be sad. 
Play fair with others, win or lose— 

If you’re a real sport, then you we will choose! 


LOUISE: 


Don’t tattle to teacher in school or out. 

When you can’t have your way don’t start in to shout. 
Remember, you’re not the only one here! 

There are some in the front and some in the rear. 
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BeEtTTy: 


We should always do what we’re asked to do, 

Whatever our teachers tell us to. 

The job may be hard, but it shouldn’t stop us, 

And, for goodness’ sake, don’t make a fuss! 

We don’t like children who whine and fret, 

They’ve never become our Good Sports yet! 

There are plenty of children right here in this school 

Rather than work, prefer to fool; 

They’re fussing about something they think has gone 
wrong, 

When all the time, they should be singing a song— 

A song of gladness—to be able to say: 

They live in this country—the U. S. A! 


LILLIAN: 


And, now, the children who’d like to belong 

To our Good Sports Gang, come right along! 

We want you to show us you'll try to be ° 
A sport at all times in this land of the free! 


(Jonuny, Mary, Harry, HazeE., Bossy and 


You’re only one of many in our school, 
So, just remember the good Scout Rule! 


Tommy: 


There’s plenty of chances to show what you are 


When trying to be an athletic star. 


It’s easy to blame mistakes on the rest, 
Even though they’re doing their best. 


It’s easy to cheat in keeping a score, 
Perhaps to change a three to a four! 


But a good sport is honest and forgets his dream 
Of being a star—he sticks to his team! 


say together:) 


Last week we spoiled the Friday show. 


We spoiled it on purpose, you probably know; 


We all see now we’ve made a mistake. 

We offer an apology, we hope you’ll take. 

And, now, as members of .............. School, 
To be Good Sports, will be our rule. 


Before we leave to run along, 
Let’s join together in a song! 


known song.) 


(Assembly sing an appropriate school or well- 


THE EnpD 


The Pearl King 


MABEL HARMER 


CHARACTERS: 


THE PEARL KING 
Count ENAMEL 
Count MoLar 
Sir DENTYNE 
Sir B: Cuspip 
Boys and Girls 


SceNE: The palace of the Pearl King. 


(As the curtain rises the K1nc 
is seen seated upon his throne, 
surrounded by the four knights.) 


Kinc: Count Molar! 


Count Mo rar: Yes, your Maj- 
esty. 


Kinc: I suppose you know that 
this is the day the children come to 
have their pearls examined. Is 
everything in readiness? 


Count Mo rar: Yes, your Maj- 
esty. 


Kinc: There must be large re- 
wards, you know, for those who have 
kept their pearls in good condition 
and smaller rewards for those who 


haven’t done quite so well, and then, 


dear me—it pains me to think about 
those other children. 


Count Mo ar: Yes, I know, your 
Majesty. Those poor, foolish boys 
and girls who just simply will not 
take proper care of their pearls. 
I know it’s hard to give them their 
just deserts, but we must be firm, 
your Majesty, and give them ex- 
actly what they have earned. 


Kinc: Very true, Count Molar, 
very true. Keep the rewards and 
the just deserts handy within that 
next room. 


Count Morar: Yes, your Maj- 
esty. 


Kinc: Sir Dentyne. 
Sir DENTYNE: Yes, your Majesty. 


Kinc: Turn the white peacocks 
out on to the lawn and put some 
more goldfish into the main pool. 
We must make their visit as pleas- 
ant as possible. 


Sir DENTYNE: Very well, your 
Majesty. (Goes out.) 


Kinc: And you, Count Enamel 
and Sir Bi Cuspid. I should like 
you to stand on either side of the 
throne and assist in the examina- 
tions. We must be very careful to 
see that nothing is overlooked. 


Count ENAMEL: Yes, your Maj- 
esty. 


(They take their places by the 
throne.) 


Sir DENTYNE (returning to the 
throne room): The children have 
arrived, your Majesty. 


Kinc: Good. Show them in. 
(The children enter.) 


Kinc: Greetings, my dear chil- 
dren. We are glad that you have 
come. Make the welcome speech, 
Count Enamel. 


CounT ENAMEL: 


We give you welcome, boys and girls, 
To the palace of the King of Pearls. 
We hope that we can find a way 

To make you happy here today. 
And if your pearls are firm and 

bright, 

Free from decay and very white, 
The King will send a trusted guard 
To bring for you a rich reward. 
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lst Boy: Thank you, most gra- 
cious King of Pearls. We are indeed 
happy to be here today and to show 
you how we have kept the pearls 
that you so kindly entrusted to our 
care. 


Kinc: Come then. Step up to 
the throne and we will examine your 
pearls so that we can decide what 
reward you have merited. 


(Boy comes forward and stands 
with back to audience, facing 
the Kinc. He opens his mouth 
and the Kinc and the KNIGHTS 
look at his teeth.) 


Sir Bi Cuspip: Excellent, your 
Majesty. This boy has kept his 
pearls in very good condition, in- 
deed. In fact, I see no stains or 
signs of decay whatever. You shall 
receive a very fine reward, young 
man. Juststandoverthere. Next, 
please. 


(GirL comes forward.) 


Count ENAMEL: Dear me, dear 
me, not so good. Three pearls 
damaged. Can you explain the 
cause of this? 


lst Girt: Well, I guess it’s be- 
cause I don’t like milk. 


Count ENAMEL: Guess nothing. 
You know very well that’s the cause 
of it and now you’ve spoiled three of 
those beautiful pearls the King 
gave you and they can never be the 
same again. Stand over there, and 
when all the examinations are over 
we'll have to give you your just 
deserts. 


(2np GIRL comes up. She is 
rather pale.) 


Count ENAMEL: Dear me, how 
pale you look! Are you sure that 
you are getting enough sunshine? 


2npD GirRL: Well, I would rather 
stay in the house and read than play 
in the sun. You don’t mind, do 
you? 


Count ENAMEL: Certainly I mind. 
How do you think you are going to 
keep your pearls in good condition 
if you never get any sunshine? 


2np GirRL: But what difference 
can that make? The sun doesn’t 
shine in my mouth, anyway. 


Count ENAMEL: Imagine that for 
a foolish question! What difference 
does sunshine make, indeed! Don’t 
you know that the sun sends violet 
rays into your body that makes 
every part of it stronger and better. 
Just let me see those pearls now? 
Hm! Just as I thought. She’s 
had to go to the dentist and have 
three of them repaired. Now let me 


tell you, young lady, it would be much 
easier to get your share of sunshine. 


2nD I guess you’re right. 
Hereafter I’ll play in the sunshine 
every day. 


Count ENAMEL: I’m glad to hear 
it. In the meantime you will have 
to take your just deserts for damag- 
ing some of your pearls. 


(2Np Boy comes forward.) 


Sir Bi Cuspip: Now here is a set 
worth looking at, your Majesty. 
Every pearl in good condition. How 
do you account for that, my lad? 


2ND Boy: Well, to tell the truth, 
my mother made me do it at first, 
but now I don’t mind in the least. 


Sir Bi 
what? 


2ND Boy: Made me brush them 
every morning and night and eat 
vegetables and oranges and drink 
milk and get plenty of fresh air and 
sunshine. I used to think it an 
awful nuisance, but I’ve sort of got 
used to it now. 


Cuspip: Made you do 


Sir Bi Cuspip: I’m glad to hear 
that anyway. And now let me tell 
you something. When you receive 
the reward today, I think that most 
of the honor in it should go to your 
mother. Don’t you? 


2ND Boy: Oh, I’m quite sure of it, 
Sir. 


Kinc: Do I see a boy over there 
with a swollen cheek? Come over 
here, lad, and tell us what the 
trouble is. 


3rD Boy: It’s nothing much, your 
Majesty. Just a little ache in my 
jaw. 


Kinoc: And do you call that noth- 
ing much? Come over here and 
let Count Enamel have a look at it. 


Count ENAMEL: Just as we all 
suspected, your Majesty. One pearl 
is almost entirely destroyed. Why 
haven’t you been to a dentist, young 
man, and had it repaired? 


3rD Boy: Because he hurt me the 
last time I went. 


Count ENAMEL: Fie upon you! 
Supposing he did? Was it any 
worse than this ache? And if you 
had gone early, he would only have 
hurt you the merest trifle and your 
pearl would have been almost as 
good as new again. I’m afraid your 
bag of just deserts is going to be a 
big one and there’s going to be a lot 
of trouble in it. And now you’d 
better get that pearl repaired before 
you come back next year. 


Boy: Yes, Sir. 
would be best, Sir. 


I guess that 
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3rD Gir-: I think you'll find that 
mine are all right, your Majesty. 


Kinc: I'll be very happy if they 
are. Well, I’ll have to admit that 
none of them are damaged, as yet. 
How often do you brush them? 


3rD GiRL: Every morning—al- 
most. 


KING: 


What do you mean by 
“almost.” 


3rD GiRL: Well, some mornings I 
get up later than others and then I 
don’t have time. 


Kinc: That’s bad. And to think 
that you would risk those valuable 
pearls just for the sake of getting up 
a few minutes earlier. Now what 


about brushing them in the evening? 


3rD GiR-: I don’t get around to it 
evenings because it’s bedtime before 
I know it and then I’m too sleepy. 


Sir Br Cuspip: That’s no excuse. 
It’s all a matter of habit. Those 
stains are danger signals, you know. 
You’d better watch out or you'll be 
having holes in them next. 


3RD GIRL: 
careful. 
guess. 


Sir Br Cuspip: 
good guess. 


I’ll try to be more 
I’m just plain lazy, I 


That’s a very 


Kinc: Now, Count Enamel, yours 
must be the painful task of handing 
out the just deserts. 


CounT ENAMEL: Yes, your Maj- 
esty. 


(Goes off stage and returns 
with three bags labeled ‘“‘just 
deserts,’’ which he hands to 
Ist and 2nd girl and 3rd boy.) 


Kino: It grieves me to give these 
to you, but it must be so. Included 
in your just deserts for not keeping 
your pearls in good condition are 
pain, poor health and many other 
unpleasant things. I hope that 
next year you will do better. 


ALL: We will, your Majesty. 


Kinc: Now, Count, if you will 
please pass out the rewards for keep- 
ing the pearls in good condition. 
(Count ENAMEL hands out bags 
labeled ‘‘Good Health’’ to the 
other three children.) In these 
bags you will find the greatest 
reward that could come to you, 
Good Health. Truly, it is worth the 
small effort it takes to keep your 
pearls in good condition, is it not? 


ALL: Yes, your Majesty. 


Kinc: Then let us see all of you 
come back here next year with a full 
set of bright, shining pearls. 
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Stained Glass Windows 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


A Colorful Easter Activity for the Third Grade 


‘hee School Activity has made 
us bold in searching far fields, in 
experimenting and creating, in intro- 
ducing, even to little children, the 
vast variety of things accomplished 
by human hands and brains. In 
the schoolroom, so often, there sits 
a great artist of this or that, in 
embryo, who needs but to be ex- 
posed; and suddenly, this child 
feels that he, too, will some day be 
able to do just that. Something 
has clicked and to your credit, 
teacher. 

This Easter time we’re presenting 
an activity that has to do with an 
art that is ages old—the abundant 
magic of light, the glory of stained 
glass. 

Long have we associated Stained 
Glass Windows alone with cathe- 
drals and churches, but today 
we are finding this beautiful art 
being used in the newer school- 
houses, in libraries, clubhouses, pri- 
vate homes and in the buildings of 
business—‘‘Cathedrals of Business,”’ 
a well-known window artist calls 


them. 
A Window Tour 


Nevertheless, begin this activity 
of stained glass windows by visiting 
local churches and cathedrals, by 
studying church windows in the 
community; even though they be 
not so good. Conduct a window 
tour, as it were. Immediately, a 
child or two will bring from home 
books and articles, with pictures of 
stained glass windows here and 
abroad. There are windows to 
which every child should be intro- 
duced. The Public Library usually 
has a folder of copies of stained glass 
windows. 

Possibly, begin the study with 
the story of THE LAST SUPPER 
window by Rosa Caselli Moretti, 
recreated from Leonardo da Vinci’s 
original sketches of ‘‘The Last 
Supper’—the greatest picture in 
the world. This window is at 
Forest Lawn Memorial Park in 
California. Since its dedication on 
April, 1931, hundreds of thou- 
sands of people have come from 
- abroad and from every state in the 
Union to see it. The story of how 
Miss Moretti happened to ‘‘do” the 
window, at the request of Mr. 


ALICE HAWTHORNE 


dow. 
intrigues you, send to Forest Lawn 
Memorial Park, Glendale, Califor- 
nia, for the little booklet—Sacred 
Services in Sacred Grounds. 


If this much of the story 


Other Windows to Know 


When next you go to New York 
City, go to the Cathedral of St. 
John, the Divine and see again, 
among many lovely windows, THE 
WEST ROSE WINDOW by Con- 
nick. It is considered the “‘greatest 
modern work in its field.” 

And clear across the continent 
there are some beautiful windows 
in St. James’ Cathedral in Seattle, 
Washington, also by Connick. In 
New York, in the chancel group in 
St. George’s Episcopal Church, look 
for the center window of Saint 
George, by Howard. In Trinity 
Methodist Church, in Springfield, 
Massachusetts, there are lovely win- 
dows by Burnham. 

And, if you live near Washington, 
D. C., don’t fail to see the Memorial 
windows in the American Red Cross 


Hubert Eaton, “master builder of Building in the National Head- 
Forest Lawn,” is a fascinating tale. 
It took six years to finish the win- 


quarters. Another window that 
must not be missed is St. Michael’s 


window by Howard in the chapel of 
the Kent School for Boys, in Kent, 
Connecticut. And now we have 
just begun. Any list, however long, 
would be incomplete, just as would 
any list of artists beginning with 
Connick, D’Ascenzo, Tiffany, Burn- 
ham, Willet, Wright, LaFarge and 
Howard. 


Since Europe, in the Middle Ages, 
produced the stained glass windows 
that have been our inspiration, we 
would mention a few of the countless 
truly beautiful ones in the cathedrals 
of France, especially in Chartres 
Cathedral, the Rose Window in 
Rheims Cathedral, and so many 

other beautiful ones 
in England—in York 
Minster, in Lincoln 
Cathedral, in Beck- 
et’s Chapel in Can- 
terbury. Andonand 
on we might tour. 
And because every 
child loves the story 
of St. Christopher, 
he must not over- 
look the one in West 
Wickham Church 
near London. 


The Psychology of Color 


We’re coming to know more and 
more of the color values in everyday 
living. Study of stained glass win- 
dows opens up an endless variety— 
“every hue and color, tint and 
shade.” A stained glass window: is 
made up of rich, bright colors, 
endlessly changing with the time of 
day—early morning, midday and 
night. It even changes with our 
moods. The infinite changes of 
stained glass as light filters through 
it from dawn ’til sunset is its glory. 
No two days is it alike. 


“‘As many days as in one year there 


So many windows in this church you 
see.” 


—An old rhyme 


A stained glass window by a real 
artist seems almost to have a divine 
color scheme. 


A stained glass vocabulary in- 
cludes such words as “smouldering” 
red, “glacial” blue, “singing” red, 
“soft, deep” blue, “‘blood” red, “‘in- 
tense” red, ‘brassy’ yellow, 
“‘pearly”’ white, “opalescent” blue. 
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How a Stained Glass Window 
is Made 


A stained glass window is made of 
small pieces of colored glass with 
lines and shadows painted and burnt 
in it; and then the pieces put 
together with lead. Colored glass 
is made in a factory. It is called 
“‘pot-metal.” The color is in the 
glass, not painted on it. The 
molten white glass is mixed with 
metallic oxide. The workman dips 
his blow pipe into the pot, gently 
blows and then flattens the bubble 
onastone. It is thus formed into a 
flat sheet. 


Procedure of the 
Stained Glass Artist 


I. Makes a design in water 
color, marking position and 
color. 

II. Cartoon, which sometimes 


takes a week to make, is a 
full-sized drawing in black and 
white. By the way, the funny 
paper took the name from the 
window makers. 

III. Another cartoon—looks like a 
jig-saw puzzle — shows lead 
lines that outline each tiny 
piece of glass. Sometimes a 
window has from 5,000 to 
12,000 pieces of glass. For a 
bit of red drapery, 6 or 8 
pieces of red glass is better 
than a single piece. 

IV. Cuts pieces of colored glass 
with diamond point and lays 
them on cartoon (pattern) 
and paints with gray or black 
paint lines and shadows, fea- 
tures, figures, and folds in 
drapery. 

V. Puts it in a very hot oven and 
fires it so paint will sink into 
the glass. 

Repeats several times. 
In Connick’s book, “‘Adventures in Light and 


Color,” on plate V, opposite page 34, there is pic- 
tured the evolution of a simple pattern. 


VI. Leads the glass and cements 
it in. 

Since the days of the 12th Century 

the methods of making stained glass 


— have not changed a great 
eal. 


Simulating Stained Glass 


But you say, ‘‘We have no colored 
glass, no lead, no ovens.’”’ But we 
can “make believe’ and make pre- 
tend stained glass windows in a 
number of satisfactory ways, en- 
riching the cultural and factual 
experience of children after pref- 
acing the study with tours and 
journeys to cathedrals and in books, 
guiding them into so many new 
interests and vitalizing their learn- 
ing as it always does when they “do” 
with their hands. This particular 


activity satisfies the emotional child 
especially, even though the results 
be ever so crude. 


Directions 


Since the stained glass window 
activity may be a bit of an under- 
taking for the children who are not 
adept with their hands, divide the 
class into two groups. They start 
out together cutting the window 
according to pattern (in duplicate). 
Fold down center. 


Group I proceeds to paste colored 
pieces of construction paper, ac- 
cording to cartoon, which each child 
makes for himself, marking colors 
he wishes to use, on thin paper 
(maybe “‘news’’) cut in outline shape 
of window. The particular pattern 
suggested in this article may be 
simplified by omitting the smaller 
divisions; because the activity is 
for little children and the leading 
will be easier. Very narrow strips 
of black paper or passe-partout 
may be used for leading. The 
white lily is added just before the 
horizontal lead pieces are pasted. 
A white cross might appropriately 
be substituted for the lily. A very 
clever child might cut his stained 
glass pieces into smaller colored 
bits because originally the pieces 
were supposed to look like jewels. 
Each child in Group II cuts two 
duplicate pieces of rich blue art 
paper or of wallpaper of very bright 
colors and of pretty design, and 
pastes them back to back; and then 
outlines the pattern with black 
show-card paint. Be sure it dries 
thoroughly. 


Now, both groups paste colored 
insert between duplicate black win- 
dows. Each child in Group II has 
completed his window. 

Each child in Group I is now 
ready for his thrilling moment. To 
make the stained glass windows 
actually TRANSPARENT, the chil- 
dren may do one of three things to 
their windows with excellent results. 


Apply to the window on both sides 
with brush or cloth— 


1. Mixture of half and half linseed 
oil and turpentine. 

2. Quickly-drying varnish. (This 
is a little sticky to work with 
but satisfactory. I saw in an 
Art School, the other day, a 
piece of paper that had been 
varnished 28 years ago.) 

3. A good cooking oil. 


The joy of the children in this 
part of the activity will repay ‘‘dear 
teacher’’ for all the mess and work. 
The rich coloring that appears, as 
the children hold their windows up 
to the light, is so satisfying; and 
no stained glass window in book or 
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cathedral is quite so lovely as the 
one each will carry home. 


*“Stained glass windows make the 
light 
Like songs of beauty from the 
sun, 
Life could shine through us like 
that, 
You and me and everyone.” 


Instead of colored construction 
paper, colored cellophane may be 
used; but do not oil the finished 
window. Scotch cellulose tape is 
used with this. 

The simplest of all methods is to 
make stained glass with crayons on 
white art paper or on butcher’s 
paper. If this method is used, oil 
but one side of the window after 
the black frame of the window is 
pasted. 


Bibliography 
Books: 
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“Shining Windows,” Frank S. Mead 
(Christian Herald, March, 
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“The Art Glass Window,” Ruth 
Severud (School Arts, Novem- 
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“A Living Rose Window,” Ade’ de 
Bethune (American Magazine 
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*In the poem “Light”? from Rebecca 
McCann’s Cheerful Cherub. Courtesy of 
Covici Friede, publisher. 


}‘‘Adventures in Light and Color’ by 
Chas. I. Connick is a REMARKABLE 
book, exquisitely written. It is marvelous 
that a man can so perfectly express his 
rare gift in stained glass and again in words. 
The book is beautifully illustrated. 
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The Easter Market 


MARGUERITE GODE 


You are going to have an Easter party and you are wondering what 
to have for a centerpiece on your table, aren’t you? All right, why 
not have an Easter market with a bunny clerk to wait on trade? 


The display counter is made by nailing two square, thin boards 
together as shown in illustration. 


1. Add narrow strips of boards to form ledges for holding boxes. 
Paint white. Boxes are made by folding colored paper (construction) 


and pasting sides together. Cut on heavy lines and fold on dotted 
lines (see illustration). 


2. Colored nut cups with wire handles added serve as baskets in 
which to place candies. 


Bunny clerk may be a toy rabbit or one modeled from clay. Ifa 
clay rabbit is made, add a white cloth apron and insert strings through 
Serer, holes which were punched in arms while clay was wet. After rabbit is 
dry, paint his suit blue, his head and paws white. Wire whiskers 
may be stuck in while clay is wet. If Bunny is modeled on a thick 
base he will stand alone. 


Candies of all kinds may be used for merchandise. Candy eggs, 
colored almonds, jelly beans, cinnamon drops, mints and nuts fill the 
baskets and boxes at the Easter Market. Large chocolate eggs, colored 
eggs, stick candy and lollipops may be grouped about the base of the 


counter. Candies in cellophane bags lie about near Bunny’s feet. 


When your party is about over let children draw numbers and each 
in turn be permitted to go to the market and choose one thing. In 
the end, Bunny will be sold out and close shop. 
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A Health 


‘tee following materials are 
needed: 


1. A microphone and flashlight. 

2. Paper box for questions. 

3. Pencil and paper for each pupil. 
4. Stop watch. 


Some schools have a microphone 
but if your school does not have one, 
you may make one from black con- 
struction paper, cutting it in a circle 
about four inchesin diameter. Paste 
this on a cardboard of the same size. 
Thumb tack this to a yardstick and 
your microphone is ready. 

Friday is a good day to have a 
program of this kind, as children are 
beginning to get tired. When this 
is started the children are imme- 
diately interested and the time 
passes quickly and yet they are 
actually learning in spite of the fact 
that they are tired. 

Tell the class that you are going 
to turn the room into a broadcast- 
ing station; that you are going to 
let the children broadcast. 

The broadcast will be on ‘“‘Health,”’ 
so ask the children to name the 
station with letters such as D. M. F. 
H. meaning “Drink Milk For 
Health” or E. F. E. D. meaning 
“Eat Fruit Every Day” or B. T. E. 
D. meaning ‘‘Brush Teeth Every 
or E. F. A. V. meaning ‘‘Eat 
Fruit And Vegetables.” 

Ask the children to write one 
question on a small piece of paper 
and place their name on the lower 


|. 
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“Askit” Question Box 


HELEN C. LARGE 


right-hand side. Put a few ques- 
tions on the board giving the chil- 
dren a few ideas, such as: 


1. Why do people drink milk? 
(To build strong bones and 

teeth) 

2. Why should people sleep with 
their windows open? 
(Fresh air makes 
healthy) 

3. How many teeth in the perma- 
nent set? 

(32) 

4. How many teeth in the tempo- 
rary set? 
(20) 

5. What are the first permanent 
teeth called? 
(Six-year molars) 

6. What do the letters E. E. D. 
stand for? 

(Exercise Every Day) 

7. What do the letters K. T. C. 
stand for? 

(Keep Teeth Clean) 

8. Are tomatoes good for us and 
what do they contain? 

(They are good and contain 
Vitamin C) 
9. What is the outer coating of 
the tooth called? 
(Enamel) 
10. What do the letters M. B.S. T. 
stand for? 
(Milk Builds Strong Teeth) 


Tell the class that they must 
know the answer to the question 
they ask because if the contestant 
doesn’t know the answer, the writer 
of the question must answer. 

Give the children seven minutes 
to write the questions. Collect them 
and place them in a box or basket. 

The teacher starts the broadcast- 
ing by first turning on the flash- 
light to show the class they are 
going on the air. The teacher will 


people 


start like this: This is station H. P. 
B. D. (Health Pays Big Dividends) 
broadcasting from the fifth grade at 
Park Street School, Bristol, Conn. 
We are sponsoring a program for 
Better Health. Each pupil in the 
room will take part. 

As each contestant comes to the 
microphone, he draws a slip of paper 
and hands it to the teacher. The 
teacher asks his name and makes 
remarks that add to the program, 
such as, “‘Here is a boy who has rosy 
cheeks; he looks rested, so he must 
have retired early last night and he 
must have had a good breakfast 
this morning.’”’ The teacher reads 
the question and the boy answers it. 
Another child comes to the micro- 
phone and so on until every child 
in the room has taken part. Every 
few minutes the teacher can men- 
tion the station, bringing in each 
time some other point about good 
health. If a question has been 
asked, then that is thrown out and 
another question drawn from the 
box. You will be surprised at 
some of the splendid questions that 
are asked, showing that the chil- 
dren really worked hard on it. If 
new words come up, the children 
often ask how to spell this word or 
that, in which case it is well to 
write them on the board. In that 
way, the whole class learns to spell 
and this program has a tendency to 
increase one’s vocabulary. 

This program was given in our 
school and prizes were given to 
those who answered the questions 
correctly. The prizes consisted of 
toothbrushes, tooth paste, soap and 
pencils. 

The children enjoyed the program, 
at the same time learning a valuable 
lesson on health. 


- 
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Along 


©.. Rutn,”’ exclaimed Don as 
the Allens got off of the train at 
Oakland, California. ‘‘We’re going 
to take a ride on a ferry boat!” 

“Yes,” added Uncle Jim. ‘‘We 
shall cross San Francisco Bay. 
See it glittering there in the morning 
sunshine.” 

“Look at those two great big 
bridges stretching across it!’ cried 
Ruth. 

“Those are two of the greatest 
bridges in the world,” said Aunt 
Helen. “One bridge crosses the 
Golden Gate.”’ 

‘“‘Where is the gold gate?” asked 
Ruth. “I don’t see it.” 

“It isn’t really a gate and it isn’t 
gold,”’ explained her aunt. “It is 
the narrow harbor joining the Pacific 
Ocean to San Francisco Bay. It 
was named the ‘Golden Gate’ by 
Fremont, who dreamed that through 
this beautiful harbor would pass the 
riches of America and Asia. Here 
the water is too deep for piers to be 
built down into it to hold up the 
floor of the bridge. So those two 
towers, more than seven hundred 
feet high that you see over there, 
have been built at each side where 
rocky hills touch the water.” 

“See how the waves dash up 
against them,”’ said Don. 

“That’s why they have to be so 
very strong,’’ went on Aunt Helen. 
“Great steel ropes called cables 
swing from one tower to the other 
to make the bridge.”’ 

“It’s so very high,” said Ruth, 
looking up. 

“It had to be built high enough 
for ocean vessels to sail under it as 
they go in and out the harbor,” 
said Uncle Jim. ‘“‘A lighthouse on 
the bridge guides the ships as they 
come near the Golden Gate. There 
are beacon lights up there on the 
towers for airplanes.” 

“Can you see those cars going 
along the bridge over there?” asked 
Don. “They look like little toy ones.”’ 

“The traffic north and south along 
the coast of California crosses the 
Golden Gate Bridge. There are 
six lanes for automobiles and two 
sidewalks for people who wish to 
walk across,’ answered his uncle. 

As the Allen family got into the 
ferry boat Ruth inquired, “‘What is 
that other bridge for?’’ 

“It is built from San Francisco to 
Oakland, the city we just came from. 
This is really two bridges and a 
tunnel. One long bridge goes as 
far as the island of Yerba Buena. 


the Pacific 
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Coast 


San Francisco Harbor 


Yerba Buena, ‘Good Grass,’ was the 
name of San Francisco, too, while it 
was a little Spanish settlement. 
It was named Yerba Buena because 
of a medicinal herb which grew in 
those parts. When California came 
into the United States the name was 
changed to San Francisco. A tun- 
nel was blasted through the island of 
Yerba Buena. From it another 
long bridge crosses over the water to 
Oakland. This is a double-decked 
bridge. Trains and trucks go along 
the lower deck while automobiles 
speed over the top deck. People 
can cross San Francisco Bay much 
more quickly now,”’ said Uncle Jim. 

quickly than we’re cross- 
ing,” said Ruth, “but I love 
riding on a ferry boat!” 

In San Francisco Don and Ruth 
were thrilled by the variety of things 
which they saw as they rode through 
part of the city. They were at- 
tracted to the sidewalk stands bright 
with gay flowers. They noticed 
people entering street cars from the 
back rather than the front as they 
were accustomed to at home. 

*‘Look at that cute little clanging 
car going up that hill!’”’ exclaimed 
Ruth. 

“That is one of the cable cars 
which is used on hills too steep for 
electric street cars,’’ said Aunt Helen. 

“There is Russian Hill which used 
to be a_ settlement of Russian 
traders, but is now the home of 
artists. They have beautiful ter- 
raced gardens,’’ said Uncle Jim. 
“And over there is Telegraph Hill 
where once a lookout was stationed 
to watch for strange ships. There’s 
Nob Hill, too.”’ 


“That’s a funny name,” said 


Ruth. “Why did they name it 
Nob Hill?” 

“A long time ago millionaires 
such as Leland Stanford and Mark 
Hopkins built wealthy homes there 
and freely spent the fortunes which 
they got from the mines and rail- 
roads. The poor boys of the street 
called these rich men ‘nobs’; so 
their home hill became known as 
Nob Hill,”’ said Mr. Allen. 

“San Francisco certainly is a 
hilly city,” agreed Don. ‘I wonder 
if our taxi will ever reach the top of 
this hill.”” But almost before he 
knew it the Allens were settled in a 
hotel upon a high hill. 

Then followed one fascinating 
experience after another. “Since 
we’ve been riding so long let’s take 
a walk through Chinatown,” sug- 
gested Aunt Helen. They found 
that part of the city full of interest- 
ing shops—strange Oriental bazaars, 
intriguing theaters, and cafes where 
both American and Chinese food 
was served. Ruth and Don tried 
to read the names of the shops as: 
Chop Suey — Shanghai Low — 
Ung Wholesale and Retail — Sing 
Chong Co. — China Pharmacy — 
Mandarin Theatre — Canton Low 
— “Kong Chow” Temple — Hee 
Jan and Co. — Sing Fat Co. 

“Let’s go into that Restaurant 
and Tea Garden for lunch,” sug- 
gested Don, “I’m hungry.” As 
they were enjoying the Chinese 
food and watching the efficient 

Chinese waiters who spoke English 
as well as Chinese Mr. Allen told the 
children that San Francisco has a 
larger ‘Chinatown’ than that of 
any other American city, as many 
Orientals live there. He told them 
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that San Francisco has a large trade 
with the countries along the Pacific. 
From Oriental countries, come tea 
and rice from China, jute from India; 
from the Hawaiian Islands, in the 
middle of the ocean, come cargoes 
of sugar to be refined. 

Back in the street again Aunt 
Helen said, “I love these brightly 
painted buildings with pagoda roofs, 
cupolas and twisted towers; and 
those electric lights which look like 
lanterns held by gilt dragons.” 

“‘T like these stands full of candied 
fruit and other good things to eat,”’ 
said Don. “What are all those 
different things?”’ 

“Oh, there are green apricots, 
kumquats, and watermelon rind, 
beside those little packages of jas- 
mine and orange-blossom tea, lichee 
nuts, and flat rice cakes,” said his 
aunt. 

Just then some Chinese men 
scuffed along in sandals, with round 
hats set on their shaved heads, and 
stopped to read the news bulletin 
placed on the side of a store. Al- 
though most of them speak English 
they like to read the news in Chinese. 
Young Chinese girls with glossy 
black hair ornamented with jeweled 
pins and wearing silk Chinese coat 
dresses passed by. Little Chinese 
children looking like the Chinese 
dolls the children had seen at home 
played here and there. 

Before leaving Chinatown the 
Allens stepped inside a telephone 
exchange where gayly dressed Chi- 
nese girls were receiving calls by 
name rather than by number; which 
means that each girl must memorize 
hundreds and hundreds of names. 

“Now that we’ve had a long walk 
let’s ride on one of those funny little 
cable cars,” suggested Ruth. What 
fun it was to ride along in the clang- 
ing little car and hear the motorman 
call out, ““Round the Curve!’’ which 
the children speedily learned meant 
that they must hold on tightly so 
that they would not fall out. It 
was an unusual sight in a city as 
large and modern as San Francisco 
to see the motorman and con- 
ductor jump off the car and push it 
around on a swivel platform to go 
back where it came from. 

As the Allens strolled along on 
Market Street Uncle Jim told them 
that Market Street is the chief 
business highway, and to find the 
best known buildings we do not need 
to go far from it. The people they 
met on the street seemed so very 
active and peppy. ‘“‘The breeze 
from the ocean keeps them cool and 
comfortable—keen for sport and for 
business,” said Mr. Allen, and he 
went on to say that though San 
Francisco has the rainless summer of 
Los Angeles, it does not have the 


same winter warmth. However, 
there is little snow; possibly during 
one winter out of three there may 
be a little snow, but not much then. 
Palms and other plants of that kind 
grow well out of doors there. 

That afternoon a sight-seeing bus 
took them from one exciting place 
to another. Fisherman’s Wharf, a 
place as foreign as an _ Italian 
town, was thrilling. There were 
rows and rows of boats painted 
green, white, and bright blue, with 
great big brown nets and fishing- 
baskets hanging from the masts to 
dry. As they sat there watching 
and listening to the calls of the 
Italian fishermen and the harsh 
cries of the gulls Don exclaimed, 
“‘Oh, look—there’s a boat coming in 
with a whole flock of gulls about it!’’ 

“They'll be fighting for what’s 
on it when it reaches the dock,”’ 
responded his uncle. And they 
certainly did, as the men lifted 
gunny sacks full of crabs up over 
the dock and shoveled heaps of 
herring from the boat into carrier 
baskets to be sold on the street. 
These streets near the wharf are 
lined with immaculate little shops in 
front of which are queerly shaped 
stoves on which crabs are boiled 
ready to be taken home by passersby. 

Then they visited the Presidio 
where the soldiers live. It is one 
of the largest military parks in our 
country. Uncle Jim told the chil- 
dren the history of the presidio. In 
the old days the Spanish made 
different kinds of settlements; one 
kind was the presidio which is the 
Spanish word for fort. The first 
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presidio was built by the soldiers 
who were to live there. First, they 
built a wall of logs. Then, inside 
this, the soldiers made little brush 
huts for themselves. Later, the 
wall was made of stone and the 
houses of brick. The soldiers who 
lived there worked hard. They 
hunted wild animals for food. They 
guarded the missions from the wild 
Indians. Two of them always lived 
at each mission. This is one of the 
forts in California which is still 
called a presidio; the other is at 
Monterey. 

From the Presidio the sight-seeing 
bus took the Allen family out to the 
Golden Gate Park of which the San 
Franciscans are so proud. It is 
really an achievement, for out of a 
waste sand soil a place of beauty has 
been created by landscape gardeners. 

“It is hard to realize that this 
bower of loveliness is artificial,” 
said Aunt Helen, as they enjoyed the 
tumbling waterfalls, lakes, thickets, 
bits of forest; and caught glimpses 
of small wild animals darting about 
here and there. 

“Good! Here’s a_ playground!’’ 
cried Ruth delightedly. ‘‘Let’s ride 
on the merry-go-round.” While 
Uncle Jim helped the children 
ride a donkey, and a goat cart, 
Aunt Helen enjoyed the beautiful 
flower gardens and the Wishing 
Bridge. Then they all went to the 
zoo to see the bears, antelope, 
kangaroo, and other interesting ani- 
mals. By this time they were 


weary enough to rest in a charming 
Japanese Tea Garden munching 
rich cakes and sipping tea. 
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“Dutch windmills in California— 
isn’t that strange!’’ exclaimed Don 
in surprise. “‘They are just to 
make this park look prettier, I 
suppose.” 

“Oh, no—they are very useful,” 
explained Aunt Helen. ‘‘They are 
used to pump water for the man- 
made lakes and waterfalls that 
look so natural.” 

The Allens had been having such a 
marvelous time that they did not 
realize that it was almost evening 
until they noticed that the blue 
sky was hidden by a heavy, damp 
fog rolling in from the Pacific. 
These fogs which come many sum- 
mer days are a part of the San 
Francisco climate. 

The following day Uncle Jim 
took his family across the bay to 
visit his Alma Mater at Berkeley— 
the beautiful University of Califor- 
nia. He was proud of its attractive 
yet simple buildings set on the 
Berkeley hills facing the Golden 
Gate, especially the modern, out-of- 
door Greek Theater built of marble 
in the hollow of the hills under 
lovely eucalyptus trees, and the 
Sather Campanile which rises above 
the other buildings. 

‘“‘What wonderful opportunities 
for study this university offers free 
of charge to Californians! How 
happy this would have made Bishop 
Berkeley,” went on Mr. Allen. 
“He was the Englishman for whom 
the city of Berkeley was named, 
because he gave up wealth and a life 
of luxury to come to America to 
educate ministers and missionaries 
for the Indians.” 

Since the other great university 
of northern California was not far 
away, the Allens went to. see 
Stanford University, just south of 
Palo Alto, which was built in the 
charming style of the old Franciscan 
missions on the great Stanford 
estate of 8,000 acres, a gift from 
Leland Stanford, a former governor 
of California and a United States 
Senator, in memory of his son who 
had died in his youth. The build- 
ings here, too, were surrounded by 
beautiful eucalyptus trees. Almost 
hidden among the trees was the 
90,000-seat stadium in which they 
were much interested. 

“Palo Alto was the home of former 
President Herbert Hoover,’ Aunt 
Helen told the children. 

A few days later the Allens were 
on the luxurious Southern Pacific 
Daylight train speeding along the 
west coast to Los Angeles. Ruth 
was interested in the folder they 
received and read, “‘With this little 
folder we welcome you aboard the 
Morning Daylight. We hope you 
will make full use of the facilities 
provided for your comfort and 


enjoyment. You are invited to 
try the food and refreshments served 
in the coffee shop, tavern, and dining 
car and are urged. to call upon 
members of the train crew for 
assistance and information during 
the trip. We wish you a most 
pleasant journey.’”—SouTHERN Pa- 
CIFIC COMPANY 

From this folder and the train 
crew the children did get much 
information about the places through 
which they passed on this trip. 

The lovely location of San Mateo 
and the architectural beauty of its 
homes and buildings make this city 
look almost like a painted picture. 
From the many large gardens and 
nurseries of Redwood City flowers 
are sent to all parts of the country. 
In Santa Clara is an interesting, well- 
preserved old chapel which is one of 
the original buildings of Mission 
Santa Clara. 

The Daylight stopped at San 
Jose which the children learned was 
pronounced ‘San Hosay.” There 
is much fruit-canning here. The 
Allens were thrilled at the beauty of 
Gilroy at the south end of the 
abundant Santa Clara Valley where 
springtime flowers are one of Cali- 
fornia’s most colorful sights. 

“Oh, what are those big white and 
blue birds?” asked Ruth, as they 
rode into Watsonville Junction. 

‘“‘Where?” asked Don. “I don’t 
see any.” 

“There in the mud near the rail- 
road track!’”’ said Ruth excitedly. 

“Oh, those are herons,” explained 
the trainman. “Very often we see 
Chinese pheasants here, too. We 
are going through the rich Pajaro 
Valley (“Valley of the Birds’’). 

They stopped at Salinds which 
Don and Ruth learned is the Spanish 
word for “‘salt-pits.”” Just north of 
the city they saw the arena for the 
annual California Rodeo. South of 
San Miguel they caught a glimpse 
of the old mission, San Miguel, 
which was built of adobe in 1797. 

‘Here is one of the world’s leading 
health resorts,’ said Uncle Jim, 
as they passed through Paso Robles. 
“It is known for its hot sulphur 
springs and mud baths.”’ 

“‘The Indians first discovered the 
curative powers of the water,” 
added Aunt Helen. 

‘‘Now we’re going through another 
tunnel,”’ exclaimed Don. 

“It is Tunnel Six—the longest 
of a series of tunnels through the 
mountains—it’s over 3,000 feet long. 
This is the highest point on the 
Daylight’s route,” said the train 
assistant. 

Before they reached San Luis 
Obispo they saw the Spanish yucca 
at its prettiest. At this old Spanish 


town, the halfway point of the trip, 
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the Allens got off the train to watch 
the engines being changed. 

A few minutes later they were 
glad to be back on the Daylight as 
there were new sights to be seen 
almost constantly. South of Pismo 
they saw immense sand dunes to the 
west. Mr. Allen pointed out the 
unusually long pleasure pier at 
Pismo and remarked that if they 
could stop there they would have 
tasty Pismo clams for lunch. In- 
stead they had luncheon in the 
dining car where they had wonder- 
ful views of mountain and seashore 
as they ate. The children decided 
that the town of Surf was well 
named for the foamy breakers seen 
from the Daylight windows. 

A short ride from Surf brought 
into view Point Conception, a 
lighthouse set on a rocky bluff over- 
looking the sea. At Goleta they 
could see floating masses of seaweed. 

At Santa Barbara Mr. Allen said, 
“I wish we could stay here several 
weeks. We could have a grand time 
as it is one of the most popular 
yachting and polo centers of the 
Coast. Four long narrow islands 
furnish a protected channel for 
yachtsmen. Four polo fields draw 
players of nation-wide fame to 
Santa Barbara. And the unusually 
fine golf courses here can be used 
every day of the year.”’ 

“Oh, to be able to play golf every 
day—it would be wonderful!”’ re- 
sponded Mrs. Allen, and added, 
‘“‘We would be here for the ‘Old 
Spanish Days’ Fiesta held every 
year in August. I’d love that!” 

But on they went to Ventura, the 
southern point of the Daylight’s 
113-mile trip along the blue shores 
of the Pacific. At Chatsworth the 
children were interested in hearing 
that this town named after the 
Chatsworth in England was in the 
early days a stagecoach stopover. 
At Burbank they crossed the rich 
San Fernando Valley—fiat green 
fields, beautiful fruit trees sur- 
rounded by far-away cliffs. 

Although the trip on the Daylight 
had been one of the most delightful 
they had ever experienced Don and 
Ruth were glad when towards eve- 
ning they arrived at the Los Angeles 
Union Station. 

“Is this really a station?’”’ asked 
Ruth incredulously. ‘‘It seems to 
me almost like a town.” 

“Yes, it is one of the finest and 
newest in the country—was just 
completed in 1939 at a cost of eleven 
million dollars,’ said Uncle Jim. 
“But wait until tomorrow when we 
are rested. Then we will go through 
it and find out what an interesting 
place it is. 


(Be with Don and Ruth next month 
as they go in and about Los Angeles.) 
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Ebenezer 
MARGUERITE GODE 


Joke 1: 
The alarm clock sneezed, then coughed, then stopped, 
And Ebenezer quickly popped 
His head from out the blankets white, 
To learn, with joy, it still was night. 
‘“‘What’s wrong?”’ cried Ebenezer. 


Joke 2: 
At breakfast, Ebenezer shook 
The salt shaker, then took a look 
And found, not salt, but sugar sweet 
Upon the egg which he must eat. 
“‘What’s wrong?”’ cried Ebenezer. 


Joke 3: 
As Ebenezer turned toward town, 
Bright drops of rain were pelting down, 
But when he reached the village square 
He found bright sun and blue sky there. 
“‘What’s wrong?” cried Ebenezer. 


The Answer: 
Upon the wall, as he passed by, 
A calendar then caught his eye. 
“TI see it now,” he laughed in glee, 
“It’s April 1st, the joke’s on me!”’ 


And now let me give you a tip. Be on your guard, for Ebenezer is going 
to play a joke on you. Don’t let him catch you napping. Today when he 
broadcasts he is going to tell you some things which may not be true. Part 


of them are correct, however, so the game is to see if you can pick out the 
true from the false. 


He is on the air now—tune in to Station I. F. O. 


Hello, Children, this is Ebenezer talking. Isn’t this a nice winter’s morn- 
ing? The thermometer says it is twenty below zero. What? You don’t 
believe it? Well, then, you will believe these facts. Listen carefully and 
answer right or wrong to the following: 

1. An ostrich flies. 
2. Milk is not good for children. 
3. St. Bernard dogs are used for rescue work. 
4. California is an inland state. 
5. A robin lays three blue eggs in her nest. 
6. Fish can live out of water. 
7. Sea lions live in ocean caves. 
8. Agates are stones. 
9. A snail can live in water and out. 
10. Chickens can swim. 
11. The moon and the stars shine at the same time. 
12. Rain falls from the clouds. 
13. April is the shortest month of the year. 
14. A dog bites to defend himself. 
15. Some magpies can talk. 


(Spell letters backward) 
Loof Lirpa 


Did Ebenezer fool you? Not too often, I hope. Well, he’s signing off 


again and he’ll be waiting for you at Station I. F. O. again next month. 
Good-bye. 
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EASTER EGG FAMILY 


 £PASTED 
ON YARN 


PATTERN 


MAMA EGG 


CUMMED REINFORCE MENTS 
FOR. LOOSE LEAF SHEETS 


ARE VERY EFFECTIVE TRIMS 
ON EASTER £GGS. THEY 
MAKE EYES AND MOUTH 
FOR. AN UNUSUAL FACE. 
THEY ARE ALSO vERY 
NicE ON A DYED EGG 
TO MAKE FLOWER SHAPES 
WITH CRAYON -DRAWN PETALS. 


DIFFERENT FACES 
BE DRAWN 
ON SIDES 
OF AN- EGG. 


(TTY EGG 
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Sara Rehtus 


USING 
wax 

CRAYONS 

TO Draw 
FEATURES 
IS THE 
EASIEST 
METHOD. 


STICK OR LEAD PENCIL POINT 
TO OUTLINE DETAILS OW 
THE SHOULDER BASES. 


POPPA EGG 
PLASTELINE GASES OF VARIOUS 
COLORS WOLD THE EGG 
SECURELY. USE A POINTED 
~ 


HESAN EGG 


IF EACH CHILD BRINGS 
A HARD BOILED EGG 
TO DECORATE, SEVERAL 
INTERESTING FAMILIES 
CAN BE MADE. NAME. 
CARDS SET UP BESIDE 
THEM PROVIDE FUN 
AND ORIGINALITY, 
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tus EASTER GREETINGS 


MAKE GREETING CARDS FROM 
WHITE OR MANILA PAPER AND 
COLOR. USE BRIGHT COLORS 
TO MAKE THEM ATTRACTIVE . 


CASTER 
GREET 
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FOR ARBOR DAY Sara Rehtus 


BORDER DESIGNS ARE NICE 
IF CUT FROM A DARKCOLOR 
AND MOUNTED ON A TINT 

OF THE SAME COLOR. 

(DARK GREEN ON LIGHT 
GREEN, FOR EXAMPLE.) 


FOLD A 
HALE 
SHEET 


(4k x12" 
PAPER) 


| 
| 
| 
INTO 
FOUR 
SECTIONS 
TO 
REPEAT 
THE 
SMALL | 
UNITS. 
DOTTED | 
LINES } 
ARE 
LAID 
ON 
FOLDS. 


FOLD IN HALF A sHEET 


OF ©x9”" PAPER To 
MAKE THIS DESIGN. 
\ HOW TO PLANT Trets 


ARBOR 
DAV 


SINGLE UNITS OF 
CUT DESIGNWS ORE 
ATTRACTIVE ON 
BOOKLET COVERS. 
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April Art Suggestions 


LOUISE D. TESSIN 


_- is the month of Easter 
rabbits, colored eggs, white lilies, 
ever sO many bright blooms, and 
little animals. These can be painted 
as pictures, suggested in designs, cut 
as silhouettes or modeled in clay. 
Paint a pot of bright tulips. Cor- 
relate this with the history of 
tulips. Draw a border of little 
chicks and tell the history of the 
chicken. Many of these came from 
the Orient to Europe before they 
even were brought to this country. 

And that takes us to the country 
illustrated in this month’s issue. 
Venezuela is indeed a wonderland, 
rich in resources, and fascinating for 
all its mountains, plains and tropi- 
cal forests. 

The western ranges and forests, 
as well as the jungles of the tribu- 
taries of the Orinoco, have been 
little explored. The tropical forests, 
with their tall trees, form a canopy 
of greenery over the crowded growth 
of lower trees, tangle of vines and 
clumps of palms. The sun’s rays 
creeping through from above cast 
a strange light over all. The heat, 
the fertile, humid soil, the abundance 
of sunshine and water, make this 
tremendous struggle of growth. And 
in this eerie gloominess, during the 
daytime, all is quite silent except for 
an occasional splash in the flooded 
rivers or in the swamps, or a cry 
from some animal attacked by an 
enemy. But toward evening the 
jungle becomes alive with strange 
noises and queer sounds. Most 
exciting is that of the howling 
monkeys. 

The forests are full of marvelous 
timber and trees bearing valuable 
products, as rubber, resin, balata, 
etc. Many medicinal herbs come 
from the forests. Gorgeous butter- 
flies and beautiful flowers bloom 
here. There are over seven hundred 
orchids known to Venezuela. The 
jungles abound in brilliant and rare 
birds, as the parrot, toucan and, 
of course, the egret, known for its 
beautiful feathers. Here are also 
many kinds of snakes, lizards, 
strange frogs and alligators. The 
forests produce many kinds of fine 
fruits. 

Along the Orinoco, in the neigh- 
borhood of Atures, one finds thou- 
sands of turtles. They come here 
each year to lay their eggs, and 
although eggs and turtles are preyed 
upon without restriction, there seem 
to be no less year after year. From 
the eggs is extracted turtle oil. 


And it is at this time of year that the 
natives feast on turtle meat. 

The streams of the country teem 
with edible fish. It is also here that 
we find the stingray, the electric 
eel and the dreaded caribe, the 
homely-faced but golden-colored fish 
that has tremendous biting power. 

The inhabitants of the Orinoco 
are people of no great stature. Their 
numbers are decreasing, due to 
wars, epidemics, and other hardships. 

The Orinoco is one of the great 
rivers of the world, exceeded in 
volume in South America only by 
the Amazon and Parana rivers. 
Its source is in the mountains at the 
southeastern tip of the country. 
As is the case with most of the 
South American countries, the 
boundaries of Venezuela are not too 
definitely marked. Steamship travel 
up the Orinoco terminates at Ciudad 
Bolivar, although lighter craft ply 
up farther into the left tributaries. 
At flood time, however, large boats 
can come up as far as the point 
where the Apure River joins the 
Orinoco. The western tributaries 
flow through plains and low hills, 
while the eastern tributaries come 
out of the mountains at the south. 
The Orinoco varies in its width. 
At Ciudad Bolivar it flows through 
a section less than one-half mile 
wide. The current here is ex- 
ceedingly swift and has worn the 
river bed more than one hundred and 
eighty feet deep. The delta of the 
Orinoco is made up of more than 
fifty good sized streams. It is here, 
as well as about Lake Maracaibo, 
that one finds lake dwellers. Those 
about Lake Maracaibo are fast 
vanishing with the development of 
the oil fields. But on the lower 
Orinoco the natives live in huts, 
often built in two levels. They 
occupy the upper level during flood 
season and the lower level in normal 
weather. It was this type of hut, 
built on stilts in the waters of Lake 
Maracaibo, that led the early Span- 
ish explorers to exclaim, “Little 
Venice!’’—Venezuela. That is how 
the country got the name by which 
we know it. 

The llanos or plains are very 
fertile and green with many kinds 
of grasses, trees and palms. Here 
are located the big cattle ranches 
of the country. An immense variety 
of aquatic birds are found on the 
little lakes and streams of the llanos. 

The mountains of the northwest 
and north are much higher than 
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those of the south. There are 
three distinct climates in the coun- 
try. It is very hot and tropical up 
to an altitude of 1,750 feet. From 
1,750 to 6,600 the temperature 
varies between 59 and 77 degrees. 
It has been described as an Eden 
of loveliness. Above 6,600 it is 
considered cold. At 14,600 is the 
limit of vegetation. There is a 
rainy and a dry season in the low 
lands. In the highlands it is not so 
definitely marked. Each altitude 
has its own type of vegetation. 

Ocean-going vessels sail into the 
Gulf of Venezuela, but Lake Mar- 
acaibo is too shallow for big ships. 
The Lake is a fresh-water basin, 
being fed primarily by the Cata- 
tumbo, which is Venezuela’s only 
other navigable river. There are, 
however, many small streams flow- 
ing into Lake Maracaibo. There 
are an estimated 1,059 rivers in 
Venezuela, 436 being tributaries 
of the Orinoco, 230 flowing into the 
Caribbean Sea, 124 into the Gulf of 
Paria, 200 into Lake Maracaibo, 
and 22 into Lake Valencia. 

Venezuela claims at least 209 
lakes. It has at least 71 islands 
along its coast. The coast is rocky 
with many inlets. There are many 
asphalt lakes in the northeastern 
section. 

Vast tracts in the southern and 
eastern-central section of Venezuela 
have no railroads or roads at all. 
There is an excellent highway at 
the north leading over the Andes at 
an altitude of 14,000 feet. The 
concrete road is remarkable both for 
engineering and its incomparable 
mountain scenery. The railroad that 
connects La Guaira with Caracas is 
short but goes to an altitude of 
9,000 feet through magnificent scen- 
ery. This route has side spurs. 
Much produce is transported on the 
backs of donkeys, or in carts drawn 
by mules. 

Oil is of first importance today. 
Wells are most numerous about 
Lake Maracaibo. Some extend far 
into the water. Coffee is Venezuela’s 
most important crop. See the pic- 
ture map for other crops and 
natural resources. 

(Continued on page 38) 
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DECORATED EASTER EGGS Louise D. Tessin 


EGG PATTERNS 


April Art Suggestions 
(Continued from page 31) 

Caracas is the capital of Vene- 
zuela. It is located high in the 
mountains near the northern coast. 
It is reputed to enjoy a climate of 
perpetual spring. 

The islands of Trinidad and 
Tobago, off the north coast of South 
America, belong to Great Britain. 
Their greatest import and export 
business is with the United States. 
The chief products of Trinidad are 
asphalt and oil. The asphalt in the 
island’s lake seems inexhaustible. 

Curacao Island, as well as Aruba 
and Bonaire, off the northern coast 
of Venezuela, belong to Holland. 
They have had a history of strife, 
famine and war, having been claimed 
by England, Spain and Holland in 
turn. Today Curacao is a thriving 
place, having become prominent 
with the discovery of oil in Vene- 
zuela. One of the world’s largest 
refiners is located here. Curacao’s 
homes, streets and public buildings 
are distinctly Dutch. It enjoys a 
fine climate, even though it is quite 
dry. The trade winds of the north- 
east bring little rain to the island. 
Many types of cactus are found on 
the island. Under cultivation, how- 
ever, are found oranges, lemons, 
tangerines, grapefruit and peanuts. 
Besides cactus, there are palms, and 
such flowers as oleanders, roses, 
bougainvillea, poincianas and _ hi- 
biscus. Willemstad is a free port, 
and tourists can buy perfumes and 
silks here at amazingly cheap prices. 
Willemstad is one of the seven 
largest ports in the world. Curacao 
is a unique and truly delightful place. 


April Song 
(Page 19) 


“It is Spring,’’—even 
northern states it is Spring. 


in the 
There 


are sO many interesting signs of 
Spring. Can you name some of 
them? What are they in the forest, 
in the meadow, in the garden and 
city park, and in the air? 


Easter Suggestions 
(Page 36) 


Perhaps we can use some of the 
designs offered in the March issue 
for these lessons. Little cut-paper 
motifs make charming decorations 
for Easter cards. They also make 
interesting blackboard decorations 
or designs for window transpar- 
encies. 1—This shows how design (A) 
was cut out. 2—This shows how 
the guide lines were first drawn for 
cutting the border for folder (B). 
As many parts of your design as 
possible should touch line (D). 

(C) This design is taken from the 
tulip form. To cut a center as 
shown, see diagram 3. First cut 
line (E). Then cut lines (F) and 
(G), and then cut all the radiating 
sections. These should all touch 
line (H). 

4—This sketch illustrates an inter- 
esting flower center that can easily 
be cut in paper. When pasting the 
cut-outs upon your card or folder, 
be sure you have spread paste all 
over the back surface. Place the 
pasted cut-out upon your card, and 
immediately place a piece of thin, 
clean paper over this, and rub your 
work down smoothly. Never rub 
the surface of the cut paper. The 
thin, clean paper will insure clean 
work underneath, and as you lift it 
from your decoration you will see 
each detail securely pasted down 
without the bending or tearing of 
any part. 


Decorated Easter Eggs 
(Page 37) 
Here is a lesson that encourages 
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all kinds of creative expression in 
design. We offer five egg sizes to 
suit whatever application you may 
wish to make of the problem. 
They could be a border for the 
room. They could grace an Easter 
card. Add a nice rabbit to several 
eggs and you have a fine Easter 
picture. Or a group of eggs may be 
painted with sprigs of grass and 
wild flowers. They could be put on 
place cards or decorate paper napkin 
rings. 

Poster paint (showcard color or 
tempera paint) lends itself best for 
this work, as it permits the applica- 
tion of one color over another, and 
when white is mixed with any of 
these colors it produces such lovely, 
delicate tints. White poster paint 
may be mixed with any color from 
the regular water color box to 
produce these tints. 

Cut cardboard patterns for eggs. 
Trace around these and paint them 
carefully. Then cut out and mount 
for such problems which require 
cutting and pasting. 


To the Village Market 
Poster 
(Page 35) 


Here we see two natives on their 
way to market. The donkey is 
heavily laden. See how the woman 
carries a heavy basket on her back, 
supported by a band over her head. 


Calendar 
(Page 11) 


Where else in the world have 
there been famous lake dwellers? 
Why do you suppose the natives 
build their houses in the water? 
Compare these houses with the 
homes of native races in South 
America of other sections. 


Do You Know? 


THE LEFT BANK AND THE RIGHT BANK 
OF A RIVER 1S DETERMINED BY THE 
DIRECTION THE RIVER FLOWS. 
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Marguerite Gode 


Fig 3 


Here are ideas for favors at Easter time. Make figures similar to the ones shown on this page (1 and 2) and 
color to suit your taste. Fasten a small nut cup to the backs of Mr. and Mrs. Bunny and fill with tiny candy 


eggs. By pasting the ends backward together in a circle, these bunnies will stand alone. Extend sides on Fig. 2 
same as indicated on Fig. 1. 


Fig. 3 is a bunny modeled from clay on a firm base. Insert a meat skewer through the upper part of body 
while clay is wet. Allow clay to dry. Paint with thick calcimine paint. Head, paws and feet should be white. 
A bright red jacket and blue trousers make a becoming costume. Paint base green. 
from each end of stick. Fill with colored mints. 
broad, and thick enough to give balance to body. 


Hang a small nut cup 
In modeling this bunny, one should make certain the base is 


ee 
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Keystone Photo 


The Rushmore Memorial 


ie you were to travel with me 
into the Black Hills of South 
Dakota, you would find in Custer 
State Park a mammoth monument 
to the making of this American 
nation. For upon the rocky cliffs of 
Mt. Rushmore, 6,600 feet above sea 
level, Gutzon Borglum, the artist, 
has chiseled out of the solid granite 
itself the gigantic heads of four of 
our greatest Americans—George 
Washington, Thomas Jefferson, 
Abraham Lincoln and Theodore 
Roosevelt. 

One only has to see this most 
imposing piece of sculpture as it 
peers out, white and smooth across 
the Dakota prairies, to fully realize 
what a lasting shrine it is to our 
democratic way of life. Assuming 
that the mountain has been already 
standing there in the Black Hills for 
over forty millions of years, just 
think what an eternal record of the 
founding and of the development of 
America has been carved into the 
mighty cliffs and the lofty granite 
ledges. And even if the granite 
gradually and slowly erodes and 
wastes away, the figures have been 
made so vastly huge that it would 
be hundreds of millions of years 
béfore the mountainside could be 
smooth again. 

It was President Coolidge, a great 
admirer of the Rushmore under- 
taking, who officially dedicated the 
project when it was begun in 1927. 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


After thirteen years of constant 
and persistent drilling, blasting and 
chiseling by a crew of over fifty 
workmen, the huge fourfold sculp- 
ture has been completed, covering an 
acre and a half of the mountain side. 

Four hundred thousand tons of 
rock have been stripped away in the 
carving. Each figure is 465 feet 
high and carved in deep relief. It 
took more than six years to chisel 
out of the granite that great head 
of Washington alone, which gazes 
serenely far out over the valleys and 
mountain peaks. Each head meas- 
ures 60 feet from the crown to the 
chin. Borglum’s Washington could 
easily wade the Hudson river with- 
out even getting his calves wet. 
And the gleam in Lincoln’s eye is 
16 feet across. So it really is no 
wonder that the figures are visible 
for miles and miles away, and when 
seen under the flashing lights of 
fireworks, played upon the moun- 
tain side, these colossal heads are 
truly magnificent. 

Perhaps what fascinates us most 
of all about the project is the fact 
that Gutzon Borglum, himself, even 
at the age of 73, leaped skillfully 
and sure-footed about the scaffolding 
that hung along the mountain side 
and jauntily swung on a swing seat 
at the end of a cable 400 feet above 
the valley, guiding his men as they 
chiseled and drilled and dynamited. 
But it was not the engineering 


phase of the work that interested 
Mr. Borglum most. It was the 
creating out of rock the personality 
of each man—the intimate contact 
with four of the greatest men of 
our country. For while absorbed 
in their features and personalities 
Borglum felt himself growing in 
stature and wisdom, even as they 
had grown. Democracy to each of 
the four was something big and real 
and immediate. 

It was during the last year of the 
great project that Mr. Borglum 
was known to have said, “Every 
nation, when it becomes truly great, 
builds its monument in its own 
likeness. Yet every nation in time 
falls prey to conquerors and those 
conquerors strip away the monu- 
ments because they would be a 
reminder that an earlier age was 
great.”” Little did Mr. Borglum 
realize how truly he was depicting 
our future! 

Gutzon Borglum, the man who 
had the dream and transposed it 
into a reality, died in 1941 just as 
the massive figures were nearing 
completion. A son of Borglum’s 
has taken up the great work. It 
was a dream of the father that a 
Hall of Record should be added to 
the program and that a huge cavern 
be hewn at the bottom of the gorge 
beneath the sculptured faces. In 
that hall will be placed small statues 
of the men who made America 
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great—its statesmen and its pio- 
neers. And a bronze frieze 350 
feet long will be built about the hall, 
showing the passage from Europe to 
America of each wave of immigra- 
tion. From the hall doorway lead- 
ing up to the mountain side directly 
beneath the great heads will be an 
800-foot granite stairway lined with 
other statues of America’s great 
men. All this—the complete Rush- 
more Memorial as now visioned— 


will probably be finished in about 
two more years. What a thrilling 
record to our progress, to our 
democracy and to our civilization! 

To those of us who have gazed 
with intent and admiration upon 
those four huge faces hewn into the 
very crust of the earth, there is a 
positive assurance that these records 
will have to be worn to dust and be 
blown away before the record of 
this nation’s greatness shall perish. 
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This is what I call the 
American idea, a govern- 
ment of the people, by the 
people, and for the people— 


a government of the princi- 
ples of eternal justice, the 
unchanging law of God. 

—THEODORE PARKER 


The Cover-Picture Study Unit 


The Easter Bunny Surprises the Children 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


on had always loved to 
color. When a wee little thing 
barely able to hold the crayons, she 
had been able to tell all her colors 
and knew just which colors looked 
best in the right places. Then, 
too, Mother had shown her, from a 
very early age, how to use her tiny 
paint brush and had let her help in 
dressing up old pieces of porch 
furniture when they sadly needed a 
new coat of paint. So all told, 
Judy was an experienced connoisseur 
of colors when she entered the first 
grade of the Lincoln school. 

It is doubtful if any first grade 
child ever enjoyed school more than 
Judy. Every day brought her de- 
light as every day meant reading and 
rereading words like—‘‘Make a pic- 
ture of something you like. Use 
your colors, green, yellow, red and 
blue.” And then, too, the children 
all knew that Judy could draw and 
color the loveliest pictures in the 
whole room, and that made Judy 
feel of great help to both the children 
and to the teacher. 

So when Easter came around and 
Miss Clarke and the children began 
to talk of Bunny Rabbit and of 
coloring Easter eggs for him, Judy 
was right at home with the plan. 
She was able to tell the children 
exactly how she and Mother had 
boiled the eggs and how they had 
given them pretty colored coats of 
purple, green, orange, red or blue. 
For up to the time Judy was five, 
she and Mother had always planned 
on Easter to color a whole basketful 
of luscious colored eggs, and to 
leave them in the hollow of the old 
oak tree down by the barn. A 
little note addressed in large letters 
to “The Easter Rabbit” was always 
attached to the basket. In the note 
the bunny was asked, please, to 
deliver each egg to the proper person, 


—the pretty blue one to old Mr. 
Blue Jay with the striking blue 
vest; the great big red one to poor 
Old Red Hen whose days for laying 
eggs seemed almost over; the teeny, 
tiny green one to the little field 
mouse who had lived so long in the 
grasses that he just loved everything 
green, and the big shiny yellow one 
to Little Gray Squirrel whose fond- 
ness for yellow was very evident, 
possibly because yellow and gray 
look so lovely together. 

Anyway, each Easter morning 
Judy had carried the basket ad- 
dressed to the Easter Bunny out to 
the old oak tree, and each Easter, 
sometime during the day, the Bunny 
must have delivered each egg care- 
fully according to the directions. 
Why Judy felt so sure of this fact 
was that by late afternoon on 
Easter day, when she visited the 
old oak tree, there was never a sign 
of the basket. But soft, tiny foot- 
prints either in the mud or snow 
were there to show that the Bunny 
had received the note and attended 
faithfully to his duties. Then, too, 
everyone about the oak tree seemed 
so jubilantly happy. The little 
blue throat of old Blue Jay was 
fairly bursting with song; Little 
Gray Squirrel frisked about hither 
and thither, chatting gayly to him- 
self; Old Red Hen strutted proudly 
around the corner of the barn with- 
out a worry in the world; and the 
tiny field mice were peering earlier 
than usual from their winter hiding 
places, looking as fat and com- 
fortable as could be. 

So each Easter Judy would say 
to herself, ‘“Yes, I’m sure the Easter 
Bunny must have delivered the 
basket of eggs safely to the wood 
creatures for everyone is so brim- 
ful of happiness and joy.” 

So having had all these interesting 


experiences, it is no wonder that the 
children and Miss Clarke listened 
attentively to Judy’s stories of the 
Easter Bunny. 

‘“‘Why can’t we make a great big 
basketful of Easter eggs—an egg 
for every single one of the wood 
folk?”? asked the children of Miss 
Clarke. 

And so it was decided that the 
children spend a few minutes of 
each day during Easter week making 
their plans, coloring their eggs, and 
writing all sorts of messages to the 
sparrows and the blue jays, to old 
Billy Woodchuck and to bold Mr. 
Skunk, to the chippies and to the 
squirrels, to the little mice of the 
barns and of the fields, and to all 
the other little creatures who would 
be likely to visit the old oak tree 
near Judy’s barn. 

Each morning, when the children 
arrived at school, much to their 
surprise, they found that the Easter 
Bunny had left a message on the 
blackboard written in large, clear 
letters with bright yellow chalk. 
One morning, it read: 


I’m coming soon. Have your 
eggs ready. 
THE EASTER RABBIT. 


Another morning it read: 
Dear Grade I: 
Don’t forget the old ground hog. 
He likes Easter eggs, too. 
From the EAsTER RABBIT. 


But the most exciting message of 
all was left on the Thursday morning 
before Easter. It read: 

Please ask Judy and a committee 
of children to leave the basket in the 
hollow of the old oak tree before 
five o’clock tonight. 

THE EASTER RABBIT. 


The children were so excited. 
Every egg must have its last coat of 
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color and every tiny wood message 
must be finished right away and a 
big bow of red ribbon with a note 
attached for the Bunny Rabbit must 
be tied upon the handle of the basket 
so that Judy and the committee of 
children, chosen by the class, could 
leave the basket at the oak tree 
before five o’clock. 

The children could hardly wait 
to get to school on the following 
morning to hear what happened at 
the old oak tree. They had so 
many questions to ask of Judy and 
of the children who delivered the 
basket. But all that Judy and the 
children could report was that the 
woods were exceedingly still, that 
they didn’t hear a single sound, 
and that they didn’t see the Easter 
Rabbit any place. 

So Friday was a day of wonder- 
ment and of great expectation. 
Would the Easter Rabbit leave a 
message on the blackboard? Would 
the little wood folk receive their 
eggs? Would they be polite enough 
to send their ‘‘Thank you’s”’ to the 
children? 

Not a sign had come from anyone 


up to three o’clock by the school 
clock. A silence of disappointment 
was beginning to fall upon the little 
class, when suddenly there was a 
loud rap on the schoolroom door. 
Miss Clarke went to the door. 
Not a sign of anyone could be seen. 
Not a departing footstep could be 
heard. But there on the threshold 
was a large basket—the very basket 
the children had sent to the Easter 
Rabbit and attached to the handle 
was a note which read: 


Dear Children of Grade I: 


Every single egg has been re- 
ceived and delivered to the wood 
folk. They want me to thank you 
one and all for the lovely Easter 
surprise. Look inside the basket 
and you will see how happy you have 
made each and every one of us. 

From the RABBIT. 


When the children unwrapped the 
basket, what do you think they 
found snugly hidden within? Well, 
there were thirty-two big colored 
Easter eggs, one for each child and a 
great big blue egg for Miss Clarke, 
probably because her eyes were 


Poor old Mrs. Biddy 
Runs hither and thither; 
Four chickens are lost, and 
She’s in quite a dither! 
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such a lovely blue. Upon each 
egg had been painted a little face 
and, sometimes, a little message had 
been written besides. 

Upon Judy’s egg was a little 
smiling face not quite unlike Judy 
herself and a message which ran: 


“To a dear little girl who has never 
once forgotten us on Easter. 
‘‘From the Woop Fouk.”’ 


While the children were reading 
their various messages out loud to 
one another or showing their dif- 
ferent photos on the eggs, Judy’s 
mother came in to see the children 
and to join in the Easter surprise. 
It seemed to Judy that her mother 
had a strange little special twinkle 
in her eye, but none of the other 
children detected it. Neither did 
the little field mice or Gray Squirrel 
or old Blue Jay or any of the other 
little folk of the woods. And if 
Judy’s mother knew anything at all 
about the secret, she must have only 
told Bunny Rabbit and, of course, 
if he were a real Easter Bunny, he 
never, never would tell, no, not a 
single living soul. 


—AGNES CHOATE WonsOoN 
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QUESTION: 
on teaching phonics? I have the first 


Where can I find material 


three grades. Should phonics be taught 
separately to each grade, to the group 
as a whole, or correlated with reading? 


ANSWER: I am glad to answer your question con- 
cerning the teaching of phonics, as phonics grows 
out of the direct needs of children and ties up closely 
with their reading and spelling. I should advise 
teaching it separately to each grade. Phonics is not a 
science in itself but should be treated as an aid to 
reading. Phonics should be carefully related to the 
reading but subordinated to it. The child should be 
taught to let phonics function naturally in his reading 
situation when he feels the need. Phonics will then 
not interfere with thought getting. The separate 
phonics lesson (apart from reading) is likely to teach 
skills which are not used in reading or to fail to teach 
those which are used. Excellent references: The 
“Psychology and Teaching of Reading,’’ Chapter 4, 
Dolch (Ginn & Co.); ‘Correlated Curriculum Activi- 
ties’? (Book on Phonics), Tuttle (Creative Educational 
Society, Mankato, Minn.); ‘‘The Teachers’ Book of 
Phonetics,’’ Barrows & Cordts (Ginn); ‘‘How to Teach 
Phonics,’’ Dougherty (Houghton Mifflin). 


QUESTION: How would you approach 
Africa? Children haven’t much pre- 
vious knowledge of this dark continent 
as to Sahara, Egypt, or the Jungle. 
ANSWER: There are various and interesting ap- 
proaches to the study of Africa: 
1. The contrast between the northern and southern 
people; effects of climate upon ways of living. 
Through tales of the jungle. 


2. 

3. Through study of the animals: elephant, camel, 
zebra, buffalo. 

4 


Through products: cotton, coffee, rubber, bamboo, 
etc. 


5. Through the present war. 
6. Through thrilling tales of explorers and mission- 


aries: Stanley, Livingstone, Theodore Roosevelt, 
Cook, etc. 


7. Through interesting stories of the travel caravan. 


QueEsTIon: Do you know of any book 
that would give me interesting stories 
and poems for the various holidays 
and noted birthdays? 


ANnswWER: An older book would be ‘‘Good Stories 
for Great Holidays,” by Alcott (Houghton Mifflin). 
A newer book, “Our Holidays and Special Days,”’ 


Tuttle and Bailey (Creative Educational Society, 
Mankato, Minn.). 
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The Clearing Ground | 


Your Problems and Mine 


Conducted By 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


This friendly, inviting department is for YOU, readers of AMERICAN 
CHILDHOOD. Here you may present your problems with the assurance that 
they will receive practical and intelligent consideration. 
to use The CLEARING GROUND freely. 


YOU are invited 


QuEsTION: My problem is this. I have 
a kindergarten of about a dozen children 
and would like to know if there 1s a 
book or set of books, containing enough 
material and information, interesting 
enough for children taken day by day, 
or week by week, following a different 
specific plan by the month. I mean 
something that will include a program 
for the day, such as: Monday, October 
27—Hallowe’en Month—Marches from 
9 to 9:15; Songs, ‘‘Good Morning’’ and 
‘‘How Do You Do,’’ a Hymn and Flag 
Salutation, etc., with action (explained 
in detail) from 9:15 until 9:45, etc. 

Then Tuesday’s program, including 
‘“‘Grace’’ before lunch at ten o’clock 
and ‘‘Good-bye’’ songs, etc. If there is, 
please tell me where I can get such a 
valuable book. 


ANSWER: It is quite difficult at the present time to 
get a book as specific—some would say as stereotyped— 
as the one for which you are asking. Nevertheless, I 
know three books that I think would help you: ‘‘The 
Activity Program” by Salisbury, published by Harr 
Wagner, San Francisco. An excellent book, including 
daily programs, is: “Unified Kindergarten and First 
Grade”’ by Temple-Parker (Ginn & Co., New York or 
Boston). A third is ‘‘A Conduct Curriculum’ for the 
kindergarten and first grade by Agnes Burke (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York). I feel you will get a great 
deal of help from any of these sources. 


QuESTION: In evaluating Oral English 
with little children, would you call a 
sentence a story or would you give the 
children very early the correct term 
‘“sentence’’? 


ANSWER: I am a great believer in starting the 
children off on the right foot and giving them early the 
correct terms. There is all the difference in the world 
between a sentence and a story. If we allow children 
to start with the wrong concept they are liable to carry 
it through their whole school career and on into life. 


QUESTION: Could you kindly inform me 
as to the author and source of a story 
called, ‘‘The Tail of the Black Cat.’’ 


Answer: I feel very sure ‘‘The Tail of the Black 
Cat” is from the “Oak Tree Fairy Collection,’’ by 
Johnson, published by Little, Brown. 
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Bunnies at Your Service 


MARGUERITE GODE 


Here are some saucy little bunnies that may serve you in many ways during the spring 
months. 


If you are planning a poster to brighten up a dark corner of your room, this suggestion may 
help in working out the idea. 


Figures may be traced or similar ones drawn on heavy drawing paper. Soft pastel shades 
in water color or poster paint will be effective or figures may be cut from colored paper and 
mounted on blue or yellow background. Notice that bunnies are drawn in groups of two or 
three. By pasting these together you will have a long poster effect. 


If you are giving a party, these same figures cut out and pasted in a circle will make an 
attractive centerpiece. Fill center with green tissue grass and fill with candy eggs. 
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Lupe, the Elephant Seal 


"he California sky was as blue 
as the sea. Down in the cove 
spring sunshine warmed the sands. 
As we peered from the cliff above, 
we could see, first, something round 
and shiny and as gray as a rock. 
But it was something alive, for it 
was rolling about and trying to 
wake its mother. 

It might have been a baby seal. 
But when we had climbed down to 
the beach, we could see it was 
larger than a baby seal. The little 
fellow was all of thirty inches long, 
and fatter than a puppy. Yet he 
looked very much like a seal. He 
had flippers for fore legs, and he 
moved by raising himself on these 
short flippers and swinging forward 
with back humped. Where his hind 
legs would have been, two more 
flippers moved side by side like a 
lobster tail. 

We called him ‘“Lupe”’ from the 
island on which we found him. The 
baby was not in the least afraid of 
us. Perhaps we were the first 
people he had ever seen, for he just 
looked up at us, round eyed with 
surprise. But when we patted his 
smooth back, he must have been a 
little afraid of being hurt, for he 
tried to ward us off. Raising his 
round head even higher, he opened 
his pink mouth and hissed at us. 
It was like a very small kitten 
hissing at a very big dog. We 
weren’t afraid of his toothless mouth. 
His mother wasn’t afraid of us, 
either; she just opened her eyes 
halfway, glanced at us, then dozed 
off to sleep again. She may have 
had a busy night catching fish, for 
she and the other mothers lay on 
the sun-warmed sand like so many 
fur muffs—muffs about ten feet 
long, with flippers. 

On the next cove we came upon 
what may have been Lupe’s father. 
And now we knew what these huge 
creatures were. They were ele- 
phant seals, for Lupe’s father and 
brothers had trunks for noses. These 
trunks curved down over their 
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FATHER 

SEA ELEPHANT HAS 
A WRINKLED 
SKIN 


mouths and a little beyond, though 
they were nothing like as long as 
the trunks of elephants. With no 
ears at all that we could see, they 
were odd-looking creatures and not 
at all good looking, except for their 
gentle big brown eyes. But the 
science man who was with me ex- 
plained. It is their trunks which 
make feats of deep sea diving possi- 
ble to the bull elephant seals. 
Leaving the waters near shore for 
the mothers with young babies to 
fish about in, the fathers and older 
brothers swim far out to sea, where 
they may have to dive pretty deep 
for their food. They catch large 
numbers of ratfish which live deep 
in the ocean, 50 to 100 fathoms 
below the surface of the sea. And 
when they get ready to dive, they 
blow their trunks full of air as you 


would a balloon, then close them 
with a flap of skin that they have 
in each nostril. That way they can 
stay under water a long time. As 
the old fellow on the beach decided 
we were coming too close, he rumbled 
a warning which echoed in his trunk 
like a foghorn. 

He couldn’t see us very plainly, 
for he stared and stared at us with 
his big, round eyes, and when we 
held perfectly still, he must have 
decided we weren’t there, after all, 
for he went back to sleep. But if 
we moved, he’d start peering this 
way and that trying to see us. 

Again my friend the science man 
explained. Lupe’s father, like the 
entire herd, had night-seeing eyes, 
and the bright sunshine blinded 
him. But he could see fine in the 
dark, and when he dived for fish, he 
could see them even far down be- 
neath the surface of the sea. 

The great creature, fifteen feet 
long and weighing a ton, was awk- 
ward on land. When at last he de- 
cided he didn’t like to have us in his 
sleeping room, he humped himself 
across the beach. Using his fore 
flippers like levers, he humped his 
back and heaved himself forward, 
his hind flippers dragging along the 
sand. This was such an effort for 
him that he grunted loudly. 
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But once he was in deep water, he 
was right at home. His layers of fat 
kept him afloat, and he had only to 
paddle lazily about. He could proba- 
bly have kept it up for days without 
tiring. 

Some day Lupe would be just like 
Father. Now, though, Lupe was 
too young even to eat fish. His 
mother still fed him milk, washed 
his face with her tongue, and— 
what would she do if he got too 
naughty? Most wild mothers do 
make their youngsters behave. 

This time Lupe got into a fight, a 
play fight, with his cousin, and the 


two youngsters bit at each other’s 
mouths just as grown elephant seals 
bite at each other when they really 
fight. But at last Lupe’s mother 
decided they were getting too rough. 
Reaching out for him, she caught 
him by the back of the neck in her 
jaws and rolled him over into the 
surf. Then, while he struggled like 
a fat puppy to get up, she put her 
round head down to his, and perhaps 
told him a thing or two in her own 
way. 

Mother elephant seals and their 
babies don’t have the trunks that 
the fathers and brothers do. They 
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don’t look nearly so much like 
elephants with no ears. And their 
big eyes give them a gentle look 
such as fur seals have. 

Elephant seals don’t have to do 
much fighting. Their only enemy 
is Orca, the killer whale. It is 
against the law for men to hunt 
them. For years there were so few 
elephant seals that it was feared 
they had all been killed. Then 
when a few again appeared along the 
coast, the Mexican Government 
made laws to protect them, and sent 
men to see that those laws were 
obeyed. 


Bird Farm and Catalina Island 


‘Bue we are going to visit a 
Bird Farm. How shall we go? By 
air? Of course, just like the birds. 
So that is how we shall go to visit the 
Bird Farm on Catalina Island this 
morning. We will fly there in the 
kind of airplane which is called a 
hydroplane. 

Catalina Island is off the coast of 
California. Let’s make believe we 
are in California. In Hollywood, 
let’s say, for you all know about 
Hollywood where the moving pic- 
tures are made. 


It is a beautiful California morn- 
ing with bright sunshine, the flowers 
all in bloom and the mocking birds 
singing merrily. Our automobile 
speeds over the road to Wilmington 
where the hydroplane waits to fly us 
to Catalina Island. A hydroplane 
is an airplane that can land on water. 

Soon the hydroplane is full of 
passengers and the pilot starts the 
motors. His helper, the co-pilot, 
says “‘good morning”’ to us all and 
gives us pieces of cotton for our ears, 
which no one uses, and packages of 
chewing gum which say, ‘‘Compli- 
ments of Wrigley.”” For Mr. Wrig- 
ley, of chewing gum fame, owns a 
beautiful home and lots of land on 
Catalina Island. The cotton is to 
keep out the pressure of air when we 
fly high. But if we swallow hard 
once or twice it takes away that 
funny feeling in our ears. The gum 
is to keep us from being airsick. 

The motors begin to roar and 
then—swoosh, we speed through 
the water. The green waves dash 
against the windows so we can’t see 
out. Then we begin to rise like a 
bird up into the blue, blue sky. 
Now we are traveling 135 miles an 
hour way up over the Pacific Ocean. 
And our windows have dried in the 
wind and we can see out. 

See that big boat down there? 


OLIVE PEARSON RICE 


It is going to Honolulu. How quickly 
we fly over it and how soon we leave 
it far behind. 

We can see an island. That is 


A pair of ostriches at Catalina Island 


Catalina Island. Our plane banks 
so that we are looking right down 
into the water and then we come 
gently down into the waters of 


Keystone Photo 
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Avalon Bay, bumpity, bumpity, 
bump, like a great big rubber ball. 
Then we are taxied to land and our 
lovely ride is over. 


There are so many interesting 
things to see on Catalina Island and 
so we start out to see the Bird Farm. 
But wait, here is a glass-bottomed 
boat all ready to go. Quick, let’s 
get aboard and see the Bird Farm 
afterward. We putt-putt out into 
the clear calm waters of Catalina 
and look down, down, down through 
the glass bottom of our boat. What 
do we see? There are giant kelp 
plants streaming up toward us and 
swaying gently in the sun-lighted 
clear water; there below are colorful 
mosses and strange rock formation. 
Schools of queer fish hurry by. Here 
is a starfish clinging to a rock; there, 
aseacucumber. Here are hundreds 
of colorful shells. And now our trip 
is over. 


We have a luncheon of sanddabs 
(a kind of fish we don’t get on the 
Atlantic) at the beautiful St. Cather- 
ine’s Hotel and then we call a man 
with an automobile to take us to the 
Bird Farm. 


As we step out of his car, we stop 
short with surprise, for here on the 
green hillside is the largest bird cage 
we ever saw. In fact, it is said to 
be the biggest bird cage in all the 
world. It is round and shaped like 
an ordinary bird cage and in the 
middle of it is a big pool, which all 
the birds seem to love, and a little 
bridge over it. There are many 
shade trees inside of the cage for the 
birds. Around the outside of the 
bird cage are benches. Let’s sit on 
this big wooden bench in the shade 
and watch the birds. There are so 
many kinds and they come from all 
over the world. But what’s this? 


It is a great big gray heron with a 
red head and he is taller than you 
are. What is he doing? He is 
doing his mating dance for us and 
how funny he looks. He is so big 
and awkward as he gallops toward 
us on his long, spindly legs and his 
great wings spread out on either 
side, wildly flapping and flapping. 
It makes quite a breeze. Then at 
the bars of the cage he skids to a 
sudden stop right in front of us and 
begins to bob his long beak up and 
down and wag his head from side to 
side. Then he runs way over to the 
other side of the cage and starts this 
funny dance all over again. We 
could watch him all the afternoon 
but there are other birds to see. 


In fact, there are so many other 
birds to see we can’t tell you about 
all of them, so we will pick out a few 
that are very queer. Here are the 
kookaburras from Australia. The 
Australians call them the laughing- 


jackass birds because of the queer 
laughing sounds they make. They 
make us laugh, too. These birds 
will follow you in the woods and 
perch near you, chuckling and 
laughing. 

Here are some toucans. The 
toucan is a bird with a huge beak 
like a small pelican’s. It is notched 
like a saw and is brightly colored, 
which makes the bird look very 
strange. This big beak is not as 
heavy as it looks, though, for it 
contains air sacs which make it light. 
It has brilliant feathers of blue, 
yellow, red and black. It makes its 
nest in the holes of trees and its 
food consists mostly of fruit. 

And here are some hornbills. A 
hornbill has a great beak a foot long, 
which also has air sacs in it like the 
toucan’s, but the hornbill has hel- 
mets of horn on top of his bill which 
is how he gets his name. He is 
almost as big as our own American 
eagle but he is really a cousin of the 
kingfisher. The hornbills are fa- 
mous for a curious fact. When the 
mother bird has laid her eggs in a 
hollow tree, the father bird plasters 
up the door so that she can’t get out. 
But she doesn’t mind and hatches 
her eggs. The father bird leaves 
a small slit in the plastered door so 
that the mother bird can put her 
beak through to be fed. And the 
mother bird and the babies never 
come out of that prison until the 
little birds are nearly full grown. 
Then the father and mother chop 
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Keystone Photo 

**Jo Jo’’ Overholt of Catalina Island, California, exhibits part of his collection 
of rare birds’ eggs, given him by the keeper of the famous Bird Farm on the 
Island. Some of the fragile specimens are worth as much as $50 each. ‘‘Jo 
Jo’’ values highly the huge egg of the emu and the tiny one of the Impeyan 
quail. Other rare specimens are those of the eared Manchurian pheasant and 
the white pea fowl. 


away that plaster with their strong 
beaks. The father gets very thin 
from working so hard at feeding 
them all. They eat mostly fruits 
and seeds. 


Over here is a myna (mina) bird. 
He looks something like a starling,— 
purplish black with white patches 
on his wings and orange lappets on 
his head. This bird is often tamed 
and taught to speak. He has the 
amusing and mischievous manners 
of a magpie. Listen a minute. 
One of the myna birds is speaking. 
What is he saying? He is saying 
over and over again, ‘“‘When do we 
have tea? When do we have tea?”’ 

We can also see penguins, and 
here is a raven that is over sixty- 
three years old and can talk like a 
parrot. Outside the big cage are 
many other cages and here are big 
white peacocks that will strut and 
spread their beautiful white fantails 
for you. They look so lovely against 
the dark green trees. 

Well, here we are back at the big 
bird cage again. But listen. Did 
you hear something? I did. It is 
the warning whistle on the boat and 
we must leave at once for we have 
decided to return to the coast by 
boat. The boy is waiting to drive 
us to the dock. Everyone is hurry- 
ing on board. The boat whistles 
again and we sail gently out of the 
bay while the guitars on the wharf 
play the beautiful Hawaiian song, 
“Aloha Oe” which means ‘‘Good- 
bye.” 
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Ocean Hitchhikers 


GARALD LAGARD 


Pictures by Jenna Lagard 


lay flat on her stomach 
in the warm, dry sand. Her chin 
was propped comfortably on the 
palms of her hands while she stared 
out to sea. Robin and Bay-Shore 
Ben were about some mysterious 
business of their own, in which Sally 
was too sleepy to have any interest. 
Even Mixed Pickles was lazy. He 
scratched fleas with a half-hearted 
motion of his left hind leg and 
showed his teeth in a wide yawn. 
Then he flopped down and went to 
sleep, with his chin on Sally’s back. 
Sally shook herself vigorously and 
the dog raised his head and looked 
at her with mild reproach. 

“Go away,” Sally said peevishly. 
“Here, go chase a stick.”’ And she 
threw one with a side-arm swing. 
It was a bad throw. Robin clapped 
his hands to the back of his neck 
and cried: “‘Here! Why did you do 
that? Why did you hit me in the 
back of the neck with an old stick?” 

sorry,” Sally said. ‘But 
why did you have to be where I 
threw it? Whatever are you two 
doing, anyway? You’ve been tying 
knots for hours. Il bet you 
wouldn’t know it if you had a fish 
on your line.” 

Robin looked at his rod that was 
stuck in the sand at the tide line. 

“I would, too,’”’ he said. “I guess 
if a fish hit, the tip of the rod would 
bend.” 

“Well,” Sally argued sleepily, ‘““you 
might not see it. You should have 
a bell on it. You’re a lazy sort of 
fisherman. Why are you tying 
knots?”’ 

‘“‘We’re making leaders,’”’ Robin 
said. ‘‘We’re tying hooks and 
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sinkers on them. Why don’t you 
go to sleep?”’ 

“I don’t want to go to sleep,” 
Sally replied. ‘‘I want somebody 
to talk to me. Talk to me, Bay- 


Shore Ben.”’ 
“All right,” Ben said. ‘‘Hello, 
Sally.” 


“Oh!” Sally wailed. ‘‘That’s not 
talking to me!’’ She got to her 
hands and knees and crawled over 
the sand to where her twin and Bay- 
Shore Ben sat on an old log, which 
had drifted about for years in the 
sea and then been tossed ashore by 
high waves. Sally leaned her back 
against it and said, ‘‘Now, here I am. 
Talk to me.” 

Ben dropped the length of catgut 
which he had knotted skillfully. 
He looked at Sally and said, “Better 
be careful how you lean against that 
log. It’s covered with dry barna- 
cles. They’re terrible things to get 
scratched on, and your back is 
pretty bare.”’ 

Sally sat up and rubbed her back 
above her bathing suit. 

“They are pretty scratchy. Tell 
me about them,” she said suddenly. 
“I want to hear all about barnacles.”’ 

Bay-Shore Ben made a face and 
rubbed his chin through his red 
whiskers. Then he said, “Sailor- 
men don’t like barnacles. They are 
the worst nuisances you can imagine. 
Even after a barnacle is dead he’s a 
nuisance.” 

“Why?” Sally demanded. 
me why.” 

‘Well, whoever first put to sea 
soon found he had hundreds of little 
hitchhikers fastened to the bottom 
of his ship. He didn’t like them. 


“Tell 


“f 


Barnacles 


They cut down the speed of his ship 
and rotted the wood. These were 
barnacles. He soon learned that 
they fastened onto boats while they 
lay in port and that there were no 
barnacles on the open sea. But a 
ship is certainly no good unless it 
makes port once in a while, so for 
hundreds and hundreds of years 
sailormen have been hating barna- 
cles. A couple of thousand years 
ago a Greek sailor thought he’d 
fool the barnacles by covering the 
bottom of his ship with lead. But 
this was no help; the barnacles got 
on and held just as tight as ever. 
When steel ships appeared, driven 
by steam, barnacles were more 
trouble than before. They covered 
the shafts and propellers, so they 
had to be cleaned off every six 
months or so. This meant the 
ship had to be sent to drydock at 
least twice a year.”’ 

“Well,” Robin exclaimed. “I can 
see why sailors don’t like barna- 
cles.”’ 

‘“‘Whales don’t like them either,” 
Ben said. ‘‘They will fasten on to a 
whale, a big shark or a big fish of 
any kind, just as quickly as they 
will on a ship or a pier piling. 
Sometimes a whale will come close 
to shore to try to rub the scratchy 
barnacles from his stomach on the 
sand. There, if the whale isn’t 
careful, the tide will go out and 
leave him stranded. And the poor 
fellow soon dies from his own great 
weight on his stomach. You see, 
he isn’t meant to support his weight 
in this fashion and all his organs are 
crushed.” 

“Oh, the poor whale!” Sally ex- 
claimed. 

“What are barnacles like inside 
their shell?”’ Robin asked curiously. 

“If you took one out,” Ben an- 
swered, “and put him under a 
microscope, you would think you 
were seeing some kind of a bad 
dream. He has a number of hairy 
feelers, and a dagger-like foot which 
he uses to kick food into his mouth. 
And he is head down in the shell. 
He’s really a strange creature, and 
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there’s a story about him that’s 
still stranger. 

“As late as the 16th century 
people believed the barnacle was 
the egg of a bird. This was be- 
cause the barnacle does look a bit 
like a bird before the bird is ready 
to hatch. An English writer wrote 
in 1597 about the barnacle in this 
way: ‘ . a thing in form like a 
lace of silke finely woven, as it 
were, together, is the first thing 
that appeareth when the shell gapeth 
open. There next follow the legs 
of the bird hanging out, and at last 
the bird hangeth only by the bill. 
In short space after it cometh to full 
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wee and roadsides are merry 
with the song of courting birds. 

I saw a young bunny yesterday 
peering curiously at a little brown 
bird on a nest that huddles almost 
beneath a clump of Jack-in-the- 
pulpits. I had been looking for 
violets—and finding trillium. Stand- 
ing stock-still to see what the droll 
bit of fur was wriggling its nose 
about, my ears pricked to a sudden 
melody that sounded from an ad- 
joining bush. It was the most fin- 
ished love song I had ever heard 
from the throat of a bird,—not the 
sweetest, but the most tuneful. It 
was a song sparrow, with his creamy 
vest spotted with little streaks of the 
brown of his back. F. Schuyler 
Matthews, who has put so many 


maturity, and falleth into the sea, 
where it gathereth feathers, and 
groweth to a fowl bigger than a mal- 
lard and lesser than a goos .’” 

Ben chuckled. “Of course,” he 
said, ‘“‘people no longer believe this. 
But there is a barnacle goose, which 
hatches out in the usual way.” 

The twins laughed. “Even we 
wouldn’t believe anything like that.”’ 

‘‘When the barnacles hatch out,” 
Ben continued, ‘‘they have eyes. 


Then as soon as they fasten on to 
something the eyes disappear, for 
they are no longer needed. And 
they have no hearts and no blood 
vessels. 


But still they are great 


bird songs on the musical staff, com- 
pares the range and rhythm of his 
melody to certain snatches of “‘Rigo- 
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eaters. Their hair-like feelers come 
together to form nets in which to 
catch their prey. And they eat all 
day long.”’ 

old do barnacles grow?” 
Robin asked. 

“I don’t know,” Ben replied 
gloomily. ‘‘Too old, I expect. Most 
of the barnacles die that have fas- 
tened on to ships, when the ships 
put out to sea. I suppose the 
barnacles can’t get food when the 
ship is moving. But even after 
they are dead they leave their hard 
shells fast to the ships’ bottoms, 
slowing them down and causing a 
problem that has never been solved.”’ 


letto.”” Here the drop of a minor 
third, there the rise of a semitone, 
but though his melody was based 
largely on one motive and its varia- 
tions, the song possessed a finale. 
Of course, bird music has to be writ- 
ten octaves higher. 

But we have one singer who is 
even finer, the hermit thrush. Sweet 
voiced as the nightingale beloved of 
the English poets, but more joyous, 
he is one of the shyest birds and one 
most rarely heard, for he nests 
among the pine needles of the deep- 
est woods. A brownish little fellow, 
with brown spots on his white throat, 
singing at dawn or after dusk, he is 
so seldom seen that his pure silvery 
song seems like a voice from the 
spirit world. Beginning with one long 
flutelike note, what a burst of music 
follows! Sometimes in a minor key, 
aching with overtones; again, exuber- 
ant, higher and higher and higher, 
till it seems as if his rapturous heart 
were piping to high heaven! 


The Spider Family 


CAROL PRESSLER 


U NCLE Jim, I found a lovely 
spider web in the back yard just 
now,” said Peter, running into the 
hothouse where Uncle Jim and Jane 
were putting seeds in low boxes. 

“Just a minute, Peter. Wait 
until I finish putting these seeds in 
the boxes and I’ll be right out. You 
and Jane go on ahead and watch the 
spider closely,” said Uncle Jim. 

right,” said Peter and Jane, 
running out the door of the hothouse 
to the spot where the spider web was. 

“Look at him work, Jane. He’s 
fixing the place in the web which I 
pulled apart when I was weeding the 
garden,”’ said Peter. 

“And look! He’s making it twice 
as strong,” said Jane, as Uncle Jim 
came up to them. 

“Uncle Jim, I thought most in- 
sects had wings?” said Peter. 


“So they have. 
really belong to a family or class of 
their own called Arachnida, mean- 
ing eight legs,’”’ said Uncle Jim. 

“How do they get their food?” 
asked Jane. 

“They have a gland containing a 
poisonous matter that the spider 
injects into the insect he captures 
which doesn’t kill it outright, He 
doesn’t eat it at all but sucks the 
blood from it and throws the body 
aside,”’ said Uncle Jim. 

‘“‘What are those tiny white things 
on that spider’s back?” asked Peter. 

“Those are baby spiders. They 
are carried on their mother’s back 
until they are big enough to take 
care of themselves.” 

“‘That smaller spider looks like it’s 


But the spiders 


afraid of the mother spider,” said 
Jane. 

“It is, Jane. Because the mother 
spider is larger in size, the father 
spider is afraid of being eaten if he 
goes too near her.”’ 

“There is another spider coming 
into the web, but it’s of a different 
color,” Jane said, getting nearer so 
she could see better. 

“There is going to be a fight,”’ said 
Uncle Jim. 

“Gosh, look at them fight. The 
mother spider has taken the red 
spider’s leg off. I guess he’s going 
to die,’’ said Peter, 

“Not quite, Peter. Many times 
when their legs are torn off others 
grow back on again. But the father 
spider is helping now. I guess the red 
spider’s life is over,”’ said Uncle Jim. 

And sure enough, a few seconds 
later, the body was thrown out of 
the web. 
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Kingfisher,” 
chirped Hairy Woodpecker one 
bright spring morning. 

“Clackity, clackity, click-clack!’’ 
Kingfisher swooped down from an 
old dead branch above the brook 
and flew swiftly over the water, 
sounding his rattle as he went. 
“Clackity, clackity, click-clack!”’ 
Suddenly he dropped to the brook, 
caught a small fish with his long 
bill, flew back to the dead branch 
and proceeded to enjoy his break- 
fast. When he had finished he 
answered Hairy’s greeting. 

*‘Good-morning, Hairy Wood- 
pecker,” he croaked. ‘I had to 
have my breakfast before I could 
answer you.” 

Hairy eyed him curiously. “I 
don’t see how you do it—I don’t see 
how you do it!”’ he repeated. ‘““What 
very sharp eyes you must have to 
see a little fish in the brook as you 
fly so swiftly above it.”’ 

Kingfisher wiped his pointed bill, 
which was longer than his head, 
upon the dead branch, then he said, 
“It’s easy enough. Why don’t you 
try it? Fishing is great fun!’ 


An Accident in the Meadow 


MAE NORTON MORRIS 


Hairy laughed. Then he asked, 
you eat crabs?”’ 

“Sometimes. I like a little crab 
or two when I am at the seashore,’’ 
answered the big, blue bird, “‘but a 
fish dinner really suits me better.” 

“I saw a crab in the brook when I 
was getting a drink this morning,”’ 
said Hairy. 

“Are you sure it was a crab?” 
asked the kingfisher. 

“Yes,”’ said Hairy, “‘A crab with 
five pairs of legs, the front ones 
ending with big claws.” 

“That wasn’t a crab, Hairy,’ 
said Kingfisher. ‘‘Crabs don’t live 
in brooks; they live in the sea.” 

Hairy couldn’t understand this. 
“You know a great deal about the 
brook-people, don’t you?”’ hechirped. 

Kingfisher turned his crested head 
and looked down into the amber- 
brown water below him. A slim 
little pickerel had darted across the 
stream to hide among the water- 
weeds. “I think, Hairy Wood- 
pecker, that you saw a crawfish this 
morning—a crawfish, not a crab,” 
said the fisherman, who was still 
watching the shallows where the 


Kingfisher proceeded to enjoy his breakfast 


pickerel was hiding. ‘I eat a craw- 
fish now and then,” he continued. 
“They do look like crabs, in fact, I 
believe they are cousins to the 
crabs.”’ 

“Do crawfishes make nests?’’ 
asked Hairy, who had just finished 
his new hollow-tree home. 

‘‘Dear me, cackled the king- 
fisher. ‘‘Mrs. Crawfish carries her 
eggs about with her until they hatch 
and then the little crawfishes cling 
to their mother until they are old 
enough to take care of themselves.”’ 

“‘Come to think of it,’’ said Hairy 
Woodpecker, ‘“‘I never saw your 
nest. Have you one hidden in our 
meadow?”’ 

The kingfisher dropped suddenly 
from his perch and flew over the 
brook. ‘‘Clackity, clackity, click- 
clack!’’ Hairy concluded that the 
big fellow objected to so many 
questions, but soon the fisherman 
returned to the same tree and looked 
sharply at Hairy. “I don’t mind 
telling you,” he said in a hoarse 
whisper, “but I wouldn’t tell every- 
body. My nest is in a hole in the 
bank by the brook. Mrs: King- 
fisher and I took turns digging it.’’ 

sstars!’’ exclaimed Hairy, 
“‘what a funny place for a nest!’’ 

“It suits me,” said Kingfisher. 
“You like your hollow tree, I’ve 
noticed; the swifts like their smoky 
chimney; whip-poor-wills prefer 
rocks; cowbirds lay their eggs in the 
nests of their neighbors, and I like 
my mud-bank by the brook, so that 
is that!’ And away he flew, this 
time following the sky path above 
the little brook, out of the meadow 
into the deep woods, through the 
woods to the salt marshes, and from 
the marshes to the seashore, there 
to fish for crabs. 

Hairy flew back to the orchard 
thinking about strange nests in 
strange places. 

Later in the day he heard Bluejay 
calling from the tallest tree; it was 
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not exactly the call of alarm but 
Hairy felt sure that something 
unusual was happening. Flying to 
the meadow he saw the reason for 
the jay’s excitement: a frightened 
robin was trying to fly up from the 
black mud at the brook’s edge. 
Upon one of its toes a large, fresh 
water clam was fastened. The robin 
could not shake off the big clam. 
He tried to fly again and succeeded 
in reaching the low branch of a little 
swamp maple tree. The clam was 
very heavy and pinched the robin’s 
toe terribly. 

“Poor thing!” said Hairy to 
Kingfisher, who had just returned 
from the seashore. ‘‘I wonder how 
it happened.” 

“TI was here,” said Chickadee, 
from a branch above them. ‘‘Robin 
was walking about in the wet mud 
looking for worms and didn’t see the 
big clam until it was too late. When 
he stepped upon the clam, whose 
shells were open a very little, the 
stupid fellow closed up quickly, 


catching Robin’s toe and holding it 
like a steel-trap.”’ 

*‘Can’t something be done?” asked 
Hairy as Robin once more tried to 
fly and only dropped to the ground. 

Bluejay was shrieking again, this 
time louder than ever and hearing 
him, little Sally tip-toed from the 
white farm house and stood on the 
bank by the brook trying to under- 
stand what the bluejay was saying. 
Then, as the robin fluttered along 
over the grass, dragging the clam 
after him, Sally saw what had 
happened and ran back to the house 
for help. 

When Farmer Good appeared 
wearing his heavy rubber-boots, 
Bluejay called again from the tallest 
tree. The frightened robin fluttered 
and stumbled through the grass while 
Kingfisher, Chickadee and Hairy 
watched and wondered, and looked 
at Sally on the bank. 

“Splish! Splosh!”’ went the 
farmer through the black mud, 
through the bushes and swamp 
water toward the robin. Seeing 
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the man, and not understanding, 
the robin fluttered and tried to get 
away, but the big clam still clung 
to the poor bird’s toe. In and out 
of the weeds and bushes went the 
farmer, and in and out of the bushes 
and weeds went the robin, until, at 
last becoming very, very tired it lay 
still at the farmer’s feet and the man 
took it gently in his big hand and 
went back to the bank where Sally 
was waiting. 

Hairy, Kingfisher and Chickadee 
never knew just how it happened but 
in a few minutes they saw Robin flut- 
ter and fly over the brook, the clam 
gone from its toe. Once more it was 
free, thanks to Sally and her father. 

“Poor Robin,” sighed Hairy 
Woodpecker. ‘Look, he is resting 
now on a branch of the little swamp 
willow tree.” 

“Clams are stupid things,” called 
Kingfisher. ‘‘Watch your steps, I 
say, when you walk in the mud,” 
and off flew the fisherman sounding 
his rattle as he went, “Clackity, 
clackity, click-clack!”’ 


Peter and His Puffy Pig 


ETHEL HAWTHORNE TEWKSBURY 


Peter had a little pig 
That grew both fat and round, 

And ev’rywhere that Peter went 
The little pig was found! 

He called him Mr. Puffy Pig, 
Because he used to puff 

Whenever dinner came along 
And he would STUFF and STUFF! 

One day the farmer looked at him 
A-rolling in his sty, 

And said, ‘‘You’re almost fat enough 
For Mr. Keen to buy!” 

Now, Mr. Keen, as you all know, 
Runs a big butcher shop, 

Where all the housewives of the town 
Are always sure to stop. 

Poor piggy, when he heard the news, 
Curled his tail up so tight 

It went into a little knot 
And almost out of sight! 

And Peter, when he came from school, 
Felt something had gone wrong, 

Because his little Puffy Pig 
Looked downcast and forlorn! 

‘“‘What is the matter, Puffy Pig?” 
He cried, in great alarm. 

“‘Has Farmer Flint been threatening 
To do you any harm?” 

Poor Puffy puckered up his snout, 
And puffed and puffed away, 

Trying to tell the dreadful news 
That he had heard that day. 

And Peter nodded solemnly, 
“You’re getting FAT, I know, 

But to the butcher shop, I swear, 
No pig of mine shall go! 


We'll go a-traveling ’round the world,”’ 
Said Peter to his pig, 

‘‘And you shall see the sights with me, 
Until we grow up BIG!”’ 

So off they went, down Winding Lane, 
Out to the broad highway, 

With piggy puffing perkily, 
As if to ““Thank You” say. 


They walked and walked, o’er hill and dale, 


Until they reached the town, 

And very soon the nighttime came, 
With darkness settling down. 

‘“‘Wee-wee,” squealed little Puffy Pig, 
“I’m hungry as can be!”’ 

‘*Alas,”’ sighed tired Peterkin, 
*‘We’re lost, I guess, you see— 

I’ve never been away before, 
I miss my mother, too! 

Now, Puffy Pig, please tell me what 
Is the best thing to do!’’ 

Just then, a car, with shining lights, 
And honking horn came by, 

And out popped mother dear, in haste, 
With such a gladsome cry, 

That Peter, rushing to her arms, 
To give her a big kiss, 

Knew everything would be all right, 
And laughed in perfect bliss! 

For mother managed smilingly. 
To let her small boy know, 

That Puffy Pig could live with them, 
And HOME they all must go! 

So as you see—it turned out well 
For Puff and Peter, too, 

And that is how we think that all 
Good stories ought to do! 
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Mrs. Bob White and Her Friends 


GRACE BILLHEIMER THOMAS 


scampered here 
and there among the branches of the 
old red oak tree, pausing now and 
then to sniff at the long green tassels 
with his nose. He knew that in a 
few days the tassels would fall, 
leaving tiny acorns in their place. 
He loved the smell of the new green 
leaves and the feel of the crunchy 
bark under his feet. He loved the 
old tree which had for several years 
sheltered his home. 

Now as he frisked back and forth 
and up and down playing with the 
warm spring breeze, he would crawl 
halfway down the trunk, say a few 
words to Mrs. Bob White, then 
scamper back up the tree. 

It made him so happy to have 
Mrs. Bob White for his neighbor, but 
blessed if he could understand why 
she persisted in making her nest on 
the ground at the foot of the tree, 
an easy prey for prowling enemies, 
when he would have been so happy 
to have shared his tree with her. 

Che-Chuck worried a great deal 
about Mrs. Bob White now that she 
spent most of her time on her nest. 
However, Mrs. Bob White seemed 
to think she was well hidden and no 
amount of arguing on the part of 
Che-Chuck would induce her to 
change her nest. Che-Chuck had 
even offered to carry her eggs one 
at a time up the tree for her if she 
would only build her nest high up 
on one of his limbs but she refused 
to move. Che-Chuck went so far 
as to tell her that her nest was not 
hidden because he could look right 
down into it and count every single 
egg. No, it certainly was not a 
safe place to raise babies. 

Suddenly from over toward the 
pasture came the sound of voices. 
Hurrying to the very top of the tree 
Che-Chuck looked in the direction 
of the sound and sure enough he saw 
two children coming across the 
pasture toward the woods. 

This did not disturb Che-Chuck 
in the least because he knew the two 
children were Tommy and Mary 
McFadden. Nevertheless it would 
do no harm to hurry down and tell 
Mrs. Bob White to sit perfectly still 
until they passed. 

Closer came the children. ‘Che- 
Chuck knew they were coming to the 
woods to gather wild flowers; they 
came every spring. He had watched 
them peep into the nests of Mrs. 
Catbird and Mrs. Turtledove only 
last spring without harming them. 
He also knew they had seen him at 
different times but had never thrown 
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a stick or a stone at him, so he knew 
Mrs. Bob White was safe. 

Suddenly with a little cry of 
delight Mary ran toward a bunch of 
bluebells growing at the foot of the 
big oak almost directly over Mrs. 
Bob White’s nest. 

To this very day Che-Chuck 
declares that if Mrs. Bob White had 
sat perfectly still as he had told her 
to do, Mary would never have seen 
her, but Mrs. Bob White became 
scared and flew up with a great 
whirring of wings. 

For an instant Mary, too, was 
startled, then seeing the nest full of 
beautiful white eggs, she called Tom 
to see what she had found. 

“Oh, Mary!” Tom _ exclaimed. 
“They look just like the eggs our 
white Leghorn hens lay. How many 
are there? Twenty-one,” he added, 
counting them. “Say, Mary, let’s 
take them down to the creek and 
cook them on the furnace.” 


_ 
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Mary and Tom loved to play in 
and near the creek which wandered 
across the pasture, under the fence 
and on through the woods. Here 
they spent many hours all through 
the summer beneath the grape-vine 
covered elm on the bank of the 
creek. It was here they had built 
a wonderful furnace of flat stones, 
the top of which was covered by the 
top of an old kitchen stove which 
Tom had found in a junk-pile back 
of the corn crib. One lid was 
missing but a rusty pot lid served 
the purpose quite as well. A single 
joint of stove pipe fitted over the 
hole at the back completed the 
furnace, in fact it was a huge success. 

Delicious meals such as potatoes 
and roasting ears boiled in a lard 
pail on top or roasted on the coals 
within the furnace were only a few 
of the many good things served 
beneath the old elm on the creek 
bank. It was here Tom wished to 
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carry Mrs. Bob White’s beautiful 
white eggs, and it was upon this 
furnace he wished to cook them. 

‘“‘Why, Tom, they are not good to 
eat, are they?” asked Mary. 

“Why not?” Tom answered. 
“They are eggs, their only difference 
is in the size. Come on, let’s take 
them. Gee, they’re pretty.” 

“No, let’s don’t take them; you 
know Mother has forbidden us ever 
to rob a bird’s nest, because it is 
wicked. You know it’s not right,” 
argued Mary. 

‘Mother doesn’t have to know it 
unless you tell her. That’s the 
trouble with having a sister, you 
can’t depend on them,” Tom 
answered. 

“Oh, I wouldn’t tell her, but I do 
think it would be down right wicked 
to take them, I do, but that’s just 
like boys, they think of nothing but 
themselves,’’ Mary answered. 

On a branch overhead Che-Chuck 
sat very still listening to every word, 
wondering all the time what he 
could do to save Mrs. Bob White’s 
eggs. If he had not heard with his 
own ears, he would never have 
believed Tom would even think of 
doing such a thing, but now that he 
knew it, what could he do to stop it? 

Well, he could at least let this bad 
boy know how he felt about it any- 
how, so he began scolding at the top 
of his voice. The louder he scolded, 
the faster he jerked his tail. He 
was so angry he didn’t care if every- 
body in the woods heard him. Up 
and down and round and round the 
great tree trunk he ran scolding all 
the time just as loud as he could. 

For a moment the children stopped 
arguing to look above among the 
branches for Che-Chuck. ‘“You’d 
think, to hear him, that these eggs 
belonged to him,” said Tom. “He 
knows or ought to know that we 
wouldn’t bother him.”’ 

‘‘How do I know any such thing,” 
screamed Che-Chuck, but there was 
no use. Tom paid no heed to him. 

Tom stooped and took four eggs 
offering them to Mary. 


Lazy Jack Horner 
Stood on the corner, 


Trying to hitch-hike a ride, 
When along came a car 

Which stopped with a jar, 

And Lazy Jack scrambled inside. 


“I do not want them. I'll not 
touch them. You are wicked and 
you'll have bad dreams tonight. 
You always do when you do things 
Mother tells you not to do, even 
when she doesn’t find out about it. 
You know it is wicked to take these 
eggs. Mother has told you, our 
teacher has told you, so you know 
it’s wicked, wicked, and I just hope 
you won’t sleep for a week. I 
don’t care if you NEVER sleep 
again if you take them!’ Mary 
cried, stamping her foot. 

Again Tom reached into the nest, 
but just as his fingers closed over the 
eggs, a piercing scream of ‘“‘Wicked! 
Wicked!” smote their ears. Quickly 
withdrawing his hand, Tom straight- 
ened up. “Wicked! Wicked!’’ 
Again the cry pierced the air over 
his head. 

“Oh,” said Tom, quite relieved. 
“It’s a yellow hammer on that limb 
yonder,”’ pointing to a tree near by. 

“TI don’t care,” said Mary, ‘“‘he 
is telling you just as plain as I did 
that it’s wicked to touch those eggs.”’ 

“Wicked! Wicked!’’ again the 
shrill scream warned Tom. 

Tom looked at Mary, then at the 
eggs he held in his hand. ‘‘I don’t 
believe it. He says nothing of the 
kind even if it does sound like it.” 

‘‘Wicked! Wicked!’’ screamed 
Percy Yellowhammer over and over, 
as he pecked fiercely at the dead 
limb. 

Tom stood for a moment looking 
at the four white eggs he held, then 
stooping he placed them gently 
beside the others saying: “I don’t 
believe you say anything of the kind, 
but I don’t like the tone you say it 
in,” and turning he followed Mary 
who was halfway across the pasture. 

“‘Ha! Ha!’ laughed Percy Yellow- 
hammer. ‘‘We did the job up right 
that time, didn’t we, Che-Chuck?”’ 

“I say that YOU did, Percy, not 
I,” answered Che-Chuck loyally. 

“And I say you both did,” said 
Mrs. Bob White, coming from 
behind a clump of columbine. “My 
eggs, my beautiful eggs,”’ she whis- 


LAZY JACK’S LESSON 


HELEN RAMSEY 


Alas for Jack Horner! 
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pered, cuddling down over them. 
“I didn’t realize they were so 
precious, until I saw that horrid 
boy take those four up in his hand.” 

“‘Oh,’’ chattered Che-Chuck, 
“Tom isn’t so bad; he put them 
back, didn’t he?” Then being 
ashamed of being so rude he added, 
“I do think, Mrs. Bob White, that 
you would be much safer up here in 
my tree, and I would gladly help 
you move up.” 

“Yes, and I would be glad to peck 
a good deep hole in this dead limb, 
peck it good and deep, you know, 
so nothing, especially boys, could 
get down to your eggs,”’ said Percy. 

‘What in the world would I do 
without you, my friends. I cannot 
find words to express my gratitude,”’ 
said Mrs. Bob White. “I shall 
think over your suggestion about 
moving.” 

Che-Chuck and Percy Yellow- 
hammer went merrily about their 
business just as if nothing exciting 
had happened: 

Presently Mrs. Bob White piped: 
*“‘Che-Chuck, do you suppose you 
and Percy could find time to help us 
build a house over our nest? You 
see we shall have to hurry and I 
thought perhaps if Percy could help 
us carry grass, you could carry twigs 
and bark. I’m sure that would be 
much better than moving.”’ 

‘“‘Why, sure we could,”’ answered 
Che-Chuck. And so it was ar- 
ranged that they would each rise 
with the sun next morning. By 
getting such an early start they 
could easily finish the house before 
the sun went down. 

And so it happened a few weeks 
later, Mary and Tom, in passing the 
old oak, remembered to look in the 
nest, but, search as they might, no 
nest could they find. 

Che-Chuck watching them search 
for the nest, chuckled softly to 
himself as he thought of the nest 
containing many pieces of white 
shells from which twenty-one babies 
had hatched, but he didn’t trouble 
to tell Tom about it. 


The car turned a corner 


So fast it went into a ditch. 


Jack vows in his sorrow 


No more rides he’ll borrow, 
For it’s safer to hike than to hitch. 
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The First of the Month 


Be was a bright spring morn- 
ing, and Mrs Goose was walking 
along Animaltown Avenue. 

Suddenly Mr. Pop-Rabbit stopped 
her. ‘‘Good-morning, Mrs. Goose,”’ 
he said. ‘“‘You are in a fine fix! 
Just look; your tail is on fire.”’ 

Mrs. Goose stretched her long 
neck over her feather shoulder, and 
opened her black eyes wide. Then 
she said: ‘‘My tail is not on fire. 
There is nothing the matter with it. 
How silly of you to think there was!”’ 

“April Fool — April Fool —” 
laughed Mr. Pop-Rabbit, and very 
hard, too. 

“Oh, is it April Fool’s Day?” 
asked Mrs. Goose. ‘‘Well, well, I 
forgot to turn over the leaf of my 
calendar.” 

Pretty soon she met Mr. Pig. He 
seemed quite excited. 

“Hello, Mrs. Goose. 
heard the news?” 

‘‘What news?” asked Mrs. Goose, 
looking interested. 

“There will soon be a whole fleet 
of balloons overhead,”’ Mr. Pig went 
on. ‘Simply enormous ones. They 
will be shaped like animals. Why, 
you might even see yourself, Mrs. 
Goose, if you get into a good posi- 
tion to watch!”’ 

Mrs. Goose stopped at once and 
stretched her long neck up and up. 
Mr. Pig stood there, too. Pretty 
soon Mrs. Goose noticed that he was 
laughing. ‘“‘What’s the matter?” 
she asked him. ‘Oh, Mrs. Goose, 
you’re so easy to fool! There aren’t 
going to be any balloons. April 
Fool! April Fool!’ 

Mrs. Goose was furious that she 
had been caught so easily again. 
She thought she must have looked 
very silly standing looking up for 
balloons when there weren’t any. 
She decided to get her goosie mind 
off her mistakes and think of some- 
thing more pleasant. Just as she 
was planning what kind of a pie to 
make for dinner, she met Black Cat. 

“Oh—hello—” he said. ‘Some- 
thing wonderful has happened!” 

“And what’s that?”? asked Mrs. 
Goose, looking pleased. 


Have you 
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Illustrated by the Author 


**Your tail is on firel’’ 


‘“‘Mr. Gobbler is giving away big 
plum cakes in his Grocery. The 
frosted, goo-ey kind. They have 
prizes in them, too.” 

‘‘Why is he doing that?” 

“Oh, just because—it’s the first 
of the month,” said Black Cat, 
winking his yellow eye. “It’s April 
now, you know.”’ He was laughing 
as he said that. 

But even then Mrs. Goose did not 
suspect. She was thinking: “Why, 
if Mr. Gobbler is giving away plum 
cakes, I won’t have to go to all the 
work of making that pie for my 
dinner.”’ So she plopped right over 
to the Grocery. 

“‘I’d like a plum cake, please,”’ she 


**Your house is tumbling down!’ 


3 trying to fool you. 


said. “The frosted, goo-ey kind, 
with a prize in it. The kind you 
are giving away free.”’ 

But Mr. Gobbler looked at her. 
“You have made a mistake, Mrs. 


Goose,”” he said. ‘‘There are not 
any free cakes here. They . cost 
thirty-five cents in Animaltown 


money. Where did you get the idea 
we were giving them away?” 

‘Black Cat said so. I distinctly 
understood him. He stopped me 
and told me.”’ 

Mr. Pop-Rabbit was in the Gro- 
cery, eating a hunk of red cabbage. 
He said: “‘Mrs. Goose, Black Cat was 
The way I fooled 
you about your tail being on fire.”’ 

‘‘And the way I fooled you about 
the big balloons,” said Mr. Pig, 
coming in just then with his market 
basket. 

All the animal people in the Gro- 
cery began to laugh. Mrs. Goose 
was indignant. Instead of laugh- 
ing, too, she plopped out of the store 
and started home. 

As she went by Mrs. Squirrel’s 
house her friend called to her. ‘Oh, 
Mrs. Goose, where are you going?”’ 

“Why, home,’”’ Mrs. Goose told 
her. ‘‘Home, to my house.’”’ She 
was a little cross, so she added: 
‘‘Where else would I be going?”’ 

‘Well, you’d better hurry,-then,”’ 
Mrs. Squirrel told her. 

‘‘Why should I hurry?” 

‘‘Because—look—” Mrs. Squirrel 
pointed, with her brown paw. ‘‘Your 
house is tumbling down, just like a 
block house! Someone must have 
pushed it over.” 

Mrs. Goose swung around, and 
there was her house just the same as 
ever, with its blue front door and its 
poked-up chimney, quite all right. 

“So you were trying to fool me, 
too,” she scolded. “I think it was 
very silly of you!” She snapped 
her black eyes at Mrs. Squirrel. 

“‘Well, I did fool you,”’ said Mrs. 
Squirrel. ‘You looked so surprised 
when I said that your house was 
tumbling down!”’ 

Mrs. Goose turned tail quickly 
and went home and shut her door. 
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‘*Someone has fooled her again,’’ said Black Cat 


‘“‘Nobody can try to fool me in my 
own house,”’ she said. “I can just 
forget it is April Fool’s Day.’’ She 
sat down in her rocking chair and 
glared. Very soon she heard a light 
noise outside, and there was Mrs. 
Hen. 

“Could I please borrow some pink 
sugar and blue flour and green 
raisins?’’ she asked, sweetly. 

Mrs. Goose looked surprised. 
“Why, I haven’t any like that—”’ 
she began. 

Mrs. Hen began to laugh loud 
cackly laughter. “Of course you 
haven’t,” she said. ‘‘No one has. 
April Fool—April Fool—! Oh, I did 
catch you, Mrs. Goose! Was that 
the first time you have been fooled 
today?” 

“No,” said Mrs. Goose. She 
said it rather snappily, too. She 
wasn’t going to tell Mrs. Hen that 
she had been fooled—let’s see—how 
many times? Once—about her tail 
being on fire. Twice—about the 
big balloons. Three times—about 
the free plum cake. Four—about 
her house tumbling down. And 
now, five—about the pink sugar and 
blue flour and green raisins. Why, 
that was pretty bad, thought Mrs. 
Goose to herself, to be fooled five 
times in a row! Could it possibly 
mean that she was a little bit dumb? 
After Mrs. Hen had gone home, she 
sat down in her kitchen chair to do 
some serious thinking. “It has all 
come of my trying to forget about 
its being April Fool’s Day,” she told 
herself. ‘‘Maybe I’d better try and 
remember it, and be on my goosie 
guard. What shall I do, I wonder, 
to remind myself of it?” 

Now over on Animaltown Avenue 
‘in front of Mr. Gobbler’s Grocery 
some of Mrs. Goose’s friends were 
trying to get jokes on each other. 
Black Cat was the hardest to catch. 
He was as quick as a wink. He 
wouldn’t believe a thing they tried 


to tell him. He just suspected. 
Three-Ducks were hard to catch, 
too, because there were three of 
them. If one of them didn’t catch 
on to a trick, the others did. 

After a while they saw Mrs. 
Goose coming. ‘“Here’s the one 
who is easy to fool,” they said. 
*‘See—someone has done it again. 
Just look at that!’’ 


TO KEEP HEALTHY 
F. JAMES ByRNE 


Washing your face 

With the greatest of care, 
Cleansing your teeth 

And brushing your hair, 
Scrubbing your hands 

And trimming your nails, 
Is a way to be healthy, 

We know never fails. 


Chewing your food slowly, 
And drinking rich milk, 
Keeps your cheeks rosy 
With skin soft as silk. 
Get lots of fresh air 
And plenty of sleep; 
For a big, husky body 
Be sure to breathe deep. 


Swimming and hiking 
Are both good for you, 
While baseball and football 
And hockey are, too. 
To keep healthy remember 
These rules to apply, 
And if you are wise 
We are sure you will try. 


Mrs. Goose was plopping on with 
a big sign tied to her tail feathers. 
She was looking neither to the right 
nor the left; just hurrying as though 
nothing was the matter with her. 

“Hello—” called Mrs. Pop-Rab- 
bit. “Your tail’s in trouble again. 
This morning it was on fire. Now— 
look at it!’ 


Mrs. Goose plopped right along. 

“She thinks we are trying to fool 
her,” said Black Cat. ‘‘She doesn’t 
believe us.”’ 


Mr. Pig shouted; ‘Really, Mrs. 
Goose! This is no joke! You have 
something on your tail!’’ 

But ‘Mrs. Goose kept on walking. 
She would pay no attention to them. 

“Take a peek around behind,” 
said Black Cat. ‘‘Look what some- 
one has done to you. That sign 
says; ‘April Fool!’ ”’ 

Mrs. Goose stopped short and 
snatched the sign off her tail. ‘“‘Now 
I am even,” she said. “It is you 
who are April Fools, not me.’’ 

“Why do you say that?’”’ they 
asked her. 

‘‘Because I tied the sign on my 
tail myself,’”’ she told them. ‘“‘Back 
at my house—five minutes ago.” 

Her friends felt a little silly. But 
they decided to be good sports. 
‘“‘All right,” they said, ‘‘the joke is 
on us. But why did you tie it on, 
Mrs. Goose?”’ 

But that she wouldn’t tell them! 
“T’ll be glad when this day is over,” 
she said. “I’ve had enough of it— 
with its fooling and being fooled.” 

“Well, let’s all go to my house for 
some tea,” said Black Cat. 

don’t mean that,” said Mrs. 
Goose, being careful at last. ‘‘You 
are just trying to catch us!’’ 

*““No—’” Black Cat smiled. 
is an invitation!” 

“‘Tea—with cakes?” 
Pig, hoping. 

“April Fool to that,” said Black 
Cat. “I haven’t any cakes.” 

Then they laughed (all except 
Mr. Pig)—and went in a troop to 
Black Cat’s house on Green Street. 
Mrs. Goose laughed hardest of all, 
because tying a sign on her own tail 
to remind her what day it was had 
turned out to be so very successful. 
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‘*Did you ever see any eggs like these?’’ asked Bobby 


The Easter Eggs 


BLANCHE CARTER BOWERS 


Ox: morning in early spring 
Bobby Rabbit decided to take a 
walk. 

“T will go over to the Big House 
and play with the kitten twins,” 
he said to himself. 

He did not tell anyone that he 
was going because he was afraid that 
Mother Rabbit might object. There 
was a very large dog named King 
that lived at the Big House. King 
was usually tied, but one day as 
Father Rabbit went through the 
yard King saw him. This time 
King was not tied and he chased 
Father Rabbit. Ever since that 
day Mother Rabbit had warned 
Benny, Bunny and Bobby Rabbit 
about the danger of going too near 
the Big House. 

“If I should see King,’”’ Bobby 
thought boastfully, “I could run 
very fast. Ican run faster than any 
old dog.” 

It was a bright sunny day and 
down by the brook the willow 
pussies had waked up and were 
peeping from their brown cradles. 
On the fence by the road Bobby 
saw two bluebirds. They were so 
busy singing a spring song of sun- 
shine, flowers and happiness that 
they did not even see Bobby when 
he went under the fence and started 
across the road. 


As he came near to the house he 
went more slowly, stopping now and 
then to look about. No one was in 
sight so he went on. Near the 
corner of the house some shrubs 
were growing, and Bobby slipped 
under the branches and _ looked 
around once more. Then he peeped 
around the corner of the house. 

Behind the Big House was the 
little dog house where King lived, 
but today the little house was 
empty and no one was anywhere in 
sight, so after waiting a minute more 
the little rabbit ventured out from 
under the bush. 

He wondered where Dusky and 
Blackie, the kitten twins were, and 
was hopping around to the back of 
the house to look for them when, 
suddenly, there was a creak and 
clatter above him as someone inside 
the house pushed up the window. 
Bobby crept quietly back under the 
bush and crouched there, hardly 
daring to breathe. There were voices 
inside the house, and after waiting 
what seemed to Bobby a very long 
time the window was closed and the 
voices grew fainter until he could 
hear them no more. He waited a 
little longer still before he started 
on, and because he had been so 
busy looking about the yard and 
listening to the voices in the house, 
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he fell over something lying hidden 
under the shrubs. 

**Oo0-00-00!”’ he said softly, turning 
around to see what he had fallen 
over. 

What he saw was so surprising 
that he stared at it in amazement. 
There on the ground were four eggs, 
but such strange looking ones. They 
were about the size of hens’ eggs, 
but instead of being a familiar 
white they were brightly colored. 
One was scarlet, another blue, while 
the others were green and golden 
yellow. 

‘‘What queer, queer eggs!’’ thought 
Bobby to himself. ‘“‘Who could 
have put them here?” 

A little farther on, under another 
bush, he saw more bright eggs in a 
little nest. He ran over to look at 
them. Purple, orange, green and 
pink eggs! Bobby had never seen 
anything like them. As he stood 
puzzling over the strange eggs, he 
heard someone calling to him. It 
was the kitten twins who were 
running across the yard towards 
him. 

“Hello, Bobby Rabbit!” they 
called. ‘‘Hello! What are you doing?”’ 

“TIT came over to see you,”’ said 
Bobby, ‘‘but I have just found some 
funny looking eggs. Have you seen 
them?”’ 

The kitten twins looked at the 
brightly colored eggs. 

“They are very funny looking 
eggs,”’ said Dusky. 

“T have never seen any like them 
before,’ said Blackie. ‘‘Mrs. Brown 
Hen’s eggs are about the same size, 
but I’m sure she never laid any green 
and purple ones.”’ 

‘‘There are more under that other 
bush,’”’ Bobby told the kittens. 

here, too,” called Blackie 
from another direction. 

Bobby, Dusky and Blackie ran 
from bush to bush. Sure enough! 
Under every bush and even in the 
edge of a flower bed, half hidden in 
some old dry leaves, the little rabbits 
and the two little kittens found more 
eggs of every imaginable color. 

‘Perhaps some strange bird laid 
them,”’ suggested Bobby. 

But the two little kittens had 
seen no one at all, and they were 
quite as puzzled as Bobby Rabbit 
over the finding of the funny 
colored eggs in so many unexpected 
places. 

‘‘Let’s ask Mrs. Brown Hen about 
them,” said Dusky. “She may 
know where they came from.” 

So the three little friends ran pell- 
mell to the chicken yard and 
squeezed under the fence. 

Grandfather Turkey, who was 
strutting majestically about the 
yard, was very much interested in 
hearing about the queer eggs, but 
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he had never seen any and had no 
idea who had hidden them under 
the bushes. Neither had Mrs. Duck 
when they told her of their strange 
discovery, nor the flock of half- 
grown chickens, nor Mr. Rooster. 
Mrs. Brown Hen and the other hens 
were quite excited when they found 
out that the eggs looked very much 
like theirs except for color, and 
everyone wanted to go and see them. 

The hole in the fence was big 
enough for everyone but Grand- 
father Turkey to squeeze through, 
and the fact that he had to stay 
behind annoyed him so much that 
he gobbled and gobbled and stamped 
around the yard. 

The chickens raced ahead squawk- 
ing excitedly and, in fact, they all 
made so much noise that they woke 
up Mrs. Pussy who had been taking 
a nap on the back porch. She 
looked in surprise at the group 
gathered about the bush quacking, 
clucking and mewing so excitedly. 

‘They certainly are eggs,’’ quacked 
Mrs. Duck. “I’ve seen plenty of 
eggs and I should know.”’ 

“But did you ever see any eggs 
like these?’’ asked Bobby Rabbit. 


“One—two—three— 
One—two—three—’”’ 

Two little Bunnies 
Danced merrily. 


Then of a sudden 

They came to a gate. 
-“Oh, Mrs. Chick, 

We hope we’re not late 


“To order some eggs 
For the Easter nest, 
And be sure, Mrs. Chick, 
That you give us the best.”’ 


Easter Bunnies 


MAE TAYLOR KROUSE 
Illustrations by Diana Allen 


“Well . . . not exactly,’’ admit- 
ted Mrs. Duck. 

‘‘They are very pretty,” said Mr. 
Rooster. 

“TI like plain white eggs better 
myself,’’ said Mrs. Brown Hen. 

Just then Mrs. Pussy joined the 
group and the kitten twins tumbled 
upon her, and both talking at once 
they told her about finding the 
strange bright eggs. 

“I was sure that they must be 
mistaken,’’ said Mrs. Duck, ‘“‘so I 
had to come to see for myself.” 

“They really are eggs,”’ said one 
of the hens, turning one over. 

Mrs. Pussy laughed. 

“Of course they are eggs,’’ she 
said. ‘‘They are Easter eggs and 
today is Easter. Easter eggs are 
always pretty colored eggs.”’ 

“Easter eggs!’’ said the others in 
achorus. ‘Easter eggs! What are 
they for and how did they get here?”’ 

“I have heard,” explained Mrs. 
Pussy, ‘‘that every Easter day the 
Easter Bunny brings a basket of 
lovely colored eggs for the children. 
I have not seen him, but it must be 
true for here are the eggs.”’ 

“The Easter Bunny!’ echoed the 


Said Mrs. Chick, 
“You may have white or brown, 

And no better eggs 

Can be found in this town.”’ 


Now the Bunnies lived 
Inside a big tree, 

And their kitchen 
Was bright as could be. 


There were saucers and cups, 
A cute little broom, 

A mat made of bricks, 
And a large wooden spoon. 


Then in a big kettle 
The eggs boiled a long time. 
The Bunnies were pleased 
And said, ‘“‘These are fine. 


‘‘We shall color our eggs 
In a different way, 
First,—we’ll place them 
In a nest of hay. 


“Then we’ll gather beets 
(We can eat the green tops), 
But the juices we’ll save 
For our egg-painting pots.”’ 
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chickens and the hens and the kit- 
tens foolishly. ‘“The Easter Bunny!”’ 

‘‘He always runs away so that no 
one can catch him,’ Mrs. Pussy 
added. 

Just then the door of the house 
opened and out came King. 

‘‘Bow-wow-wow!”’ he called. ‘““Bow- 
wow-wow!”’ 

‘“‘We’d better run along,”’ said Mr. 
Rooster, calling his flock. 

“Quack! Quack!”’ said Mrs. Duck, 
waddling along behind. 

Bobby Rabbit gave a quick bound 
and hopped out of sight under the 
bush. He crouched down low so 
that King could not see him, and 
then he darted across the yard and 
around the corner of the house as 
fast as he could go.”’ 


“‘Do you suppose that Bobby Rab- 
bit was really the Easter Bunny, 
Dusky?” said Blackie.‘‘ He was the 
first one to see the eggs and now he 
is running away.” 

But Bobby did not hear them for 
he was running faster than ever. 
Out through the garden and across 
the road he ran, never stopping 
until he reached his own door. 


At last they were colored 
Red, blue and bright green, 
A prettier sight 
They had never seen. 


“‘We’ll take them down,”’ 
The Bunny Boy said, 

“In our own little cart 
Which is painted bright red. 


“We'll GIVE AN EGG 
TO EVERY ONE 
THAT COMES ALONG. 
Won’t that be fun?”’ 


Verse 1—Happiness 
2, 3, 4—Easter activities 


5—Mental pictures 


6—Activity 
7, 8—New thought in color- 
ing 
10—Beauty in the finished 
work 
12—Happiness in GIV- 
ING 
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The Poetry Corner 


APRIL 
DID HER WASHING 


Nona KEEN DuFFyY 


AT EASTER TIME 


ALICE HAWTHORNE 


April did her washing 
Before the sun was up. 

She washed and rinsed the crocus 
And bathed a buttercup. 


ground, 
At Easter time, at Easter time; 


around, 
At happy Easter time. 


She took the lacy garments And every pretty bud did say, 


Of apple blossom buds 
And dipped them very gently leg epee 
In mild and cleansing suds. 
She laundered lilac blossoms 
And pansies small and shy. 
She hung them on a sunbeam 
Out in the air to dry! 


SPRING BROOKLETS 


Nona KEEN DuFFy 


Tinkling down the mountains, 
Fed by winter snows, 

Hear the racing brooklets, 
Murmur as they go. 


APRIL FOOL DAYS 
CLARA G. CORNELL 


I’m sure that April Fool’s not past 
When April first is o’er, 

For I have proof it lasts for nine 
And twenty whole days more. 


Tinkling over pebbles, 
Icy waters flow, 
Hear them rush and gurgle, 


*‘Down the hill we go!” 
For often when I’ve left my good 


Umbrella in the hall, 
Miss April’s played a joke on me APRIL’S HERE 
And let some raindrops fall. 
Nona KEEN DUFFY 
And when I’ve worn my thin spring 
coat 
Because the day was warm, 
Miss April’s whispered, ‘‘April Fool,”’ 
And sent a cold wind storm. 


April’s here 

With sun and showers, 
Bright blue skies 

And pastel flowers. 


Green has covered 
Hill and plain; 

Birds have all 
Returned again! 


So I’ve concluded April Fool 
Holds good right up till May, 
And that it’s always best to laugh 

And take her jokes in play. 


In the mossy 

Ferny glade 
Violets peep 

From leafy shade. 


APRIL’S NAME 


Iva RIEBEL JuDyY 


The Romans saw the Angel of Spring 
Open the gates of birth, 

And bring to life all lovely things 
Hidden in winter’s earth. 


Fresh green buds 
Have just uncurled, 
Pussy-willows 


led. 
The months before were always cold Have unfurled 


With wind and sleet and snow; 
But April came with sun and showers 
So that all things would grow. 


Butterflies 
Waltz through the air; 

All the world 

She was so dainty, full of grace, Is fresh and fair! 
Gentle and good to all, 

That grass and flowers of every kind 
Came up at her sweet call. 


STOP AND GO 


Nona KEEN DuFFyY 


Red means “STOP!”’ 
Red means, ‘‘NO!’’ 

Green means, ‘“‘YES!”’ 
You may “‘GO!”’ 


“Omnia aperit,’’ the Romans said, 
Which means, “It opens all things;”’ 
So APRIL is what they called this 
month— 
‘The Opener” of many Springs. 


The little flowers came through the 


They raised their heads and looked 


“‘Good people, bless this holy day, 
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MY SECRETS 


CLarRA G. CORNELL 


Each daisy standing in the lane 
Whenever I pass by 

Is sure to nod its head at me, 
And wink its golden eye. 


You see, they’ve found my secrets 
out— 
The breeze told them one day 
About my little treasure hoard, 
And where it’s hid away. 


But really I don’t mind at all, 
Because I know so well 

My secrets are quite safe with them, 
For daisies never tell. 


THE MERRY 
GRASSHOPPERS 


ADELAIDE PARKER 


The grasshoppers dressed in green 
armor 
Go springing along in the sun, 
They gambol among the green 
grasses 
Until the long summer is done. 


They frisk and they play in the 
clearing, 
They flit through the towering 
weeds, 
They have not a care, not a worry, 


For each one has more than he 
needs. 


They dance from the sunrise to sun- 
set, 
The breeze plays a tune for their 
fun; 
The grasshoppers sing and are merry 
Until their long summer is done! 


TABLE MANNERS 
INEZ GEORGE GRIDLEY 


We children eat together 
And we enjoy it, too; 
Saying ‘‘Please!”” and “Thank you!”’ 
And ‘‘Excuse me!’’ when we’re 
through. 


Our cat and dog are different! 
They are so impolite, 

That often when it’s mealtime 
They even have a fight! 


The kitty snarls, ‘‘This is mine!”’ 
The puppy grabs a bone; 

Their table manners are so bad 
We make them eat alone! 
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The Pop-Corn Wagon 


LOUISE NEYHART 


Tim and Edith sat on 
the window boxes in the play room, 
looking out of the window. Their 
noses were pressed flat to the glass. 
The patter-pat of the raindrops 
tapped against the glass. It was fun 
watching the drops roll down the 
window for awhile—little drops of 
water running together to form a 
puddle at the bottom of the window; 
just as the little streams join to 
make the big rivers. 

“It doesn’t look as if was going 
to stop raining,”’ sighed Paula. “A 
perfectly good Saturday morning, 
too. What shall we do?”’ 

‘Would you like to have me show 
you my new shoes?” Tim asked. 
“T’ll get them,” he continued before 
Paula and Edith had time to reply. 

Neither Paula nor Edith thought 
seeing Tim’s new shoes a bit event- 
ful. This was evident by the bored 
expression on their faces, but never- 
theless Tim was undaunted. He was 
very proud of his new shoes and 
wanted to display them. 

Tim returned with a bright yellow 
shoe box. He removed the cover and 
proudly exhibited a pair of sturdy 
brown shoes. ‘“‘Aren’t they hand- 
some?” he asked as he _ stood 
admiring them. 

“Just like all the other shoes 
Mother has bought you, only a size 
larger,’ Edith said as she sup- 
pressed a giggle. 

“Oh, Tim,’ Paula. exclaimed, 
“what are you going to do with 
your shoe box?”’ 

“Nothing, I was just going to put 
my new shoes on my shoe rack in 
my closet and then burn the box.”’ 

“Could we use the box, Tim? I 
have a good idea. Let’s make some- 
thing nice out of it for Bobby. We’ve 
wanted to make something for him 
ever since he broke his ankle; this 
would be a grand day to do it.” 

Bobby lived in the house next 
door. Paula, Tim and Edith had not 
missed making their daily call on 


. Bobby. They had decided it would 


be nice to take Bobby a present that 
they had made. Bobby would love 
a present, especially if Paula, Tim 
and Edith had made it just for him. 

‘“‘What could we make out of a 
shoe box?” Edith and Tim both 
asked. 

“Oh, a truck or a wagon,” Paula 
suggested casually. 

“T have it!” exclaimed Tim. ‘‘We 
can make a pop-corn wagon! Then 
we can make some pop-corn and fill 


the pop-corn wagon with pop-corn.”’ 

*‘Look!”’ Paula was showing Tim 
and Edith what they could do with 
the shoe box. “Turn the box upside 
down and set it in the cover. Then 
cut one end out.” Edith handed 
Paula the scissors. 

‘‘Now, let’s make both sides 
shorter at the other end; and make 
a circular top.”’ 

‘“‘What are you going to use for 
wheels?” Edith asked. 

‘“‘We could use milk bottle tops 
or trace around a small ink bottle 
on some cardboard,”’ suggested Tim. 
“I have lots of cardboard.” 

“All right, Tim,” Paula said. 
“You be responsible for the wheels, 
and don’t forget to find some paper 
fasteners to fasten them on with!” 

Tim disappeared to his desk. 
Mother would never have four milk 
bottle tops at one time, he thought. 
He would have to make the wheels. 
The fasteners would be easy to find. 
He knew he had more than four 
saved and they were in a small pill 
pox in the right pigeonhole of his 
desk. 

Edith and Paula surveyed the 
wagon. “It really does need a seat 
for the driver,’’ Edith said. 

‘‘We could use one of those pieces 
that came off the sides to make a 
bench,” replied Paula. 

**Just right!’ agreed Edith. ‘We’ll 
have to paste the edges to make it 
steady.”’ 

“Hi, ho,’’ called Tim, as he re- 
turned with the wheels. ‘‘How is 
the wagon coming, and what do you 
think of these for wheels?” They 
were geometrically perfect. He had 
traced and cut them with precision. 

‘‘What about the windows?” he 
asked as he gazed at the wagon. 
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“Just like girls, always forgetting 
the most important parts. I found 
some cellophane to paste over the 
windows; so Bobby wouldn’t lose all 
of his pop-corn.”’ 

“Hurrah for Tim!’ laughed Paula 
and Edith. ‘‘The joke is on us all 
right; we surely had forgotten to 
cut out the windows.”’ 

Since Paula was the oldest, she 
was elected to print ‘‘pop-corn”’ in 
her best sixth grade style on both 
sides of the wagon. 

“And now to make the pop-corn,”’ 
bubbled Edith. That was always so 
much fun to whisk the corn into the 
electric popper; and listen to the 
rat-a-tat-tat of the little kernels 
jumping around. Then to pour the 


big, fluffy whiteness into a big, 
big bowl with butter and salt 
following. 


Paula, Tim and Edith were ac- 
customed to making pop-corn. They 
were often allowed this special 
privilege, so the procedure was 
accomplished in minimum time. 


When the pop-corn wagon was 
filled with pop-corn the children 
got their rain coats and umbrellas 
and ran next door. 

“Howdy,” called Bobby as the 
children entered his house. ‘‘It surely 
is nice to see you all this rainy 
morning. I was lonesome,” he con- 
fessed shyly. 

Tim presented the pop-corn 
wagon. Bobby was delighted. 

‘You won’t ever need to be lone- 
some again,” Tim said. ‘“‘You can 
use your pop-corn wagon like an 
ice card. When you are lonesome 
just stand the pop-corn wagon in 
the window. I’m sure it will bring 
either Paula, Edith or me, when 
we’re not in school.”’ 


replied a very happy 


“Fine!” 
Bobby. 

“Yes, and there will be refills for 
the pop-corn wagon,” added Paula 
and Edith as they all helped con- 
sume the first delivery. 
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Tested Schoolroom Helps 


What Progressive Teachers are Doing to 
Stimulate Classroom Interest 


A Trip to the City 


Tue children in the third grade 
were becoming careless. I knew 
that many of their parents were 
both working and the children were 
coming to school with their hair not 
combed, their face not washed or 
their hands and their teeth were not 
brushed, so I told them I would have 
inspection the first thing each morn- 
ing the same as they have in the 
army. I told the children that those 
who passed the test could visit a city 
and the trip would be imaginary. 

Each morning we took a trip to 
New York City or Boston or Chicago 
or any city that they would choose, 
that is, those who passed the in- 
spection. We spoke of different 
buildings there and _ interesting 
things that we saw. Those who did 
not pass had to go to the back of 
the room and study. 

It was only a very short time before 


I had everyone in the room coming 

in spick and span, because they were 

sO anxious to take a trip to the city. 
—HEL.EN C. LARGE 


Defense Stamp Club 


Severat of the children in the 
first grade were bringing candy to 
school every day, so I decided to 
form a Defense Stamp Club and 
have the children save their pennies 
for defense stamps. 

I placed their names on the black- 
board and, as they brought their 
pennies in, I gave them credit for 
them until they had enough for a 
stamp, then they were given the 
stamp. The children were so proud 
of the stamps and their stamp book 
that in a very short time none of the 
children were spending money on 
penny candy but they were buying 
defense stamps. 

—HELEN C. LARGE 


Voting is Fun 


Votinc in kindergarten or in 
first grade sounds advanced, but it 
is quite simple when our plan is 
followed. 


Each child is given a bead or a 
small block which can be placed on 
the picture or by the piece of art 
work which is considered the best 
by the child. The children’s names 
are always placed on the back of 
the picture and in this way no 
favoritism can be shown. 


This method of voting is an ex- 
cellent way of choosing the best 
work for the bulletin board and is 
a valuable means, also, as a stimulus 
to individuals to improve their art 
work so that it will be chosen as 
the best. 


—HERAL G. HEpDGcock 


CORRECT! 


He’s off to a perfect start with 


Dixon Beginners 308, the correct 


pencil for first grade! 


All School Supply Houses Furnish Beginners 


and Other Dixon Exclusive School Pencils for 


Writing in Public Schools. 


School Bureau 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 


Jersey City, New Jersey 
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MILTON BRADLEY’S 


Kindergarten and 
Primary Materials 


EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN 
REPRESENTATIVES 


THE GEORGE M. HENDRY CO. 
LIMITED 


270-274 King Street, West 
Toronto, Ont. 


Write for Catalogue 
(Canadian Customers Only) 


Wedding 


Write for Samples 


Invitations - Announcements 
at Special Prices 

100 hand-engraved $10.00 

as two sets of envelopes 

Imitation Engrav -50 

100 Visiting Cards $1.00 


A. Ott Engraving Co., 1044 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Prompt Service For 
The Southwest 


MILTON BRADLEY 
KINDERGARTEN 
PRIMARY and ART 
SUPPLIES 


For over 35 years we have rep- 
resented Milton Bradley Com- 
pany. A complete stock of their 
merchandise is carried in Kansas 
City at all times. 


Write For Catalog 
HOOVER BROS., Inc. 
922 Oak Street, Kansas City, Mo. 


TRAINING SCHOOLS 


Complete education oe 56 th 
in mentary grades, kinder- \"yoagp» 
m and nursery school. Chil- ae 
2 ren’s demonstration school and 
aa observation center. Special summer classes. 
Beautiful resident hall. Located Chicago’s 
lovely North Shore near lake. Cultural edu- 
us vocational training. B.E. degree conferred 


cation 
, also 3-year diploma and 2-year certificate. 
rite for list of successful alumnae. 
National College of Education 
EONA'DEAN]BAKER, Pres. Box 212-D EVANSTON, ILL. 


KINDERGARTEN 


PERRY NORMAL SCHOOL 


& Three-year course preparing high schoo! grad- 
uates for nursery school, kindergarten, pri- 
mary, and playground teaching. Special one-year 
course for training children in the home. Limited 
enrollment. University credits. Founded 1898. 
Write for booklet. 


HARRIOT HAMBLEN JONES, Principal 
12 Huntingten Avenue 
Reom 77, Boston. Mass 


Modern Pioneers 


Wuen a Western serial picture 
was being shown at the children’s 
matinees at our local theater, even 
the first-grade youngsters could talk 
of nothing else but covered-wagon 
days. Their teacher utilized this 
interest along instructive lines as 
follows: 


The empty sand-box was brought 
in from the playground and installed 
in one corner of the classroom. 
(Four boards standing on edge and 
nailed together at the corners would 
do as well.) Several big barrel 
hoops from the grocer’s were at- 
tached, one end to each side of the 
box. A sheet spread over these 
made the top for a very realistic 
covered wagon. 


Small benches were set crosswise 
inside, and a stool in front became 
the driver’s seat—a place of especial 
honor occupied only by the most 
deserving pupil during the “pioneer 
lesson.” The janitor provided a 
saw-horse which promptly 
“thitched”” to the wagon with two 
jump-ropes for the reins. 

Later a cardboard head and a 
tail of raveled rope was added for 
realism. A cushion tied on the 
horse’s back made a splendid saddle 
when a scout was sent out to 
reconnoiter for a camping site. 


This wooden steed has ‘“‘pulled”’ 


many wagon-loads of jolly young- 


sters while they sang songs of the 

West or listened to stories of the 

Indians and pioneers. 
—MARGARETTA HARMON 


An Overshoe Exchange 


A uappy idea of one mother 
resulted in a school experiment of 
co-operation and war time economy. 
We had, on January 23, our first 
overshoe exchange. 


At an afternoon meeting of the 
elementary school mothers, many 
outgrown overshoes were brought 
and placed along the walls of the 
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SERVICE 


UNEXCELLED 


Printed Letterpress in U.S. A. 


Tested Schoolroom Helps 
(Continued from page 63) 


GOOD TEACHERS, SUPERVISORS, ETC., IN DEMAND 


ROCKY MT TEACHERS AGENCY 


This will be a big placement year. Write for information. 
Largest, Most Successful Agency in the West 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


second-grade room. Mothers who 
needed overshoes for their children 
walked with their child and selected 
overshoes to fit their feet. 


It was lots of fun! Soon those 
early moments of embarrassment 
gave place to witty comments and 
laughter—the Jones children fitted 
with Smith overshoes and so on. 

Seven pairs of overshoes were 
exchanged and some were left at 
school to be considered by mothers 
not in attendance that day. The 
affair was a social and economic 
success. 


As rubber becomes increasingly 
difficult to get, we will, without 
doubt, repeat the overshoe ex- 
change. 

—BERTHA G. RAMES 


Peep-Shows for Realism 


Tue little folks were studying 
Indians when their clever teacher 
introduced her own method of 
adding realism to an interesting 
study with class-made peep-shows. 

Several children brought in empty 
cardboard shoe boxes. In one end 
of each a hole the size of a quarter 
of a dollar was cut. On the boxes’ 
inner sides and the ends opposite 
the peep-hole the children pasted 
backgrourids of light blue paper for 
sky and uneven strips of tan to 
represent prairie. 

They cut pictures of Indians, 
wigwams, trees and animals from 
old magazines and comic strips. 
These were pasted on folded-back 
flaps to stand up on the floor of the 
box at varying distances from the 
back and sides so they could all be 
seen from the peep-hole. The flaps 
were fastened to the floor with dabs 
of paste. 


Finally, pale blue tissue paper was 
pasted over the open tops of the 
boxes to admit light for viewing the 
shows. Some artistic as well as 
instructive exhibits were thus ob- 
tained. 

—MARGARETTA HARMON 
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